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WHY ROMAN JOHNNY COULD READ 


CLARENCE A. FORBES 


I IS WITH a certain intrepidity that 
I launch into a discussion of the 
art of learning to read. Children are a 
subject on which I can speak with some 
authority, since, as a matter of fact, 
I have been a child myself. Even more 
remarkable, I survived the experience. 
And I can read. I attribute my prowess 
in reading to the quiet efficacy of an 
unused hickory stick — in other words, 
to intimations of brutality from early 
childhood. Fortified by these unparal- 
leled qualifications, I hasten to set forth 
my views on why Roman Johnny could 
read. Saint Quintilian, help me.! 

The Roman school tended to its knit- 
ting. It had a simple aim and an 
uncluttered curriculum. Various. ed- 
ucational experts in America have la- 
beled certain school subjects as essen- 
tial. The total number of studies thus 
canonized by different and differing 
experts is sixty-six. All of these sixty- 
six studies are supposed to ‘“‘enrich the 
curriculum’’ and make magnificent and 
indispensable contributions to ‘“‘life ad- 
justment education.’’ But alas! The 
poor boy who takes all sixty-six will 
be dead before he gets adjusted to life. 
And any victimized youth who survives 
will not necessarily know how to read. 
In January of 1956 the dean of a dis- 
tinguished law school said that his first- 
year law students, holders of bache- 
lor’s degrees, could not read or write 
simple declarative sentences. 

Roman boys never heard of ‘‘life ad- 
justment education,’ but the implicit 
theory of the school was that the best 
avenue to life adjustment is to learn 

read and write. Focusing on 
fundamentals, the boys dis- 

that all the rest was added 


how to 
these 
covered 


unto them, for they apparently were 
better adjusted to life than we Amer- 
icans are. The impression given by Ro- 
man literature and history is that a 
psychiatrist in ancient Rome would 
have starved to death. I admit that life 
was far simpler then, but such as it 
was the Romans were adjusted to it. 

In urging Johnny along the highroad 
to proficiency in reading and writing, 
his teachers unhesitatingly employed 
the two familiar sorts of persuasion: 
gentle and forceful. Quintilian favored 
the gentle way, just as Horace had fa- 
vored it in an earlier generation: Pueris 
olim dant crustula blandi/ doctores, 
elementa velint ut discere prima. These 
cookies tendered by the bland doctors 
to Roman schoolboys were shaped to 
represent the letters of the alphabet, 
for we may aver that the Romans had 
a cookie-centered curriculum. The boys 
learned the alphabet eagerly; in fact, 
they just ate it up. This was a delightful 
way to assimilate learning; ‘‘man ist 
was er isst.”’ 

Most Roman teachers, unlike Quin- 
tillan, were quite ready to employ 
forceful persuasion. Horace remem- 
bered with a wince the canings that he 
got from Orbilius plagosus; Martial 
wished that the whippings would start 
later in the morning so that they 
wouldn’t awaken him so early; and we 
all remember the wall painting of Pom- 
peii which shows the board of educa- 
tion being applied to the seat of learn- 
ing. With admirable foresight the teach- 
ers justified their propensity for the 
birch rod by quoting Robert Frost: 
*‘One could do worse than be a swinger 
of birches.’’ Well, in the modern schools 
beatings are less common, except those 
that juvenile delinquents give to their 
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teachers. Samuel Johnson two centuries 
ago offered this comment: ‘‘There is 
now less flogging in our great schools 
than formerly,—but then less_ is 
learned there; so that what boys get at 
one end they lose at the other.”’ 
Judging by Quintilian’s remarks (1. 
1.1), I deduce that the Roman pater- 
familias did not err by underestimating 
the power of his son to learn. The teach- 
ers, sharing this faith in the capacity 
and willingness of boys to learn, set 
their sights high enough to exact the 
optimum performance in the school- 
room instead of tolerating or even 
creating a roomful of listless loafers. 
Quintilian after twenty years of teach- 
ing was not muttering loudly and pro- 
fanely about the stupidity of the young, 
but per contra was proclaiming that 
most human beings are quick to reason 
and ready to learn. Said Quintilian in 
effect: ‘‘Birds fly, horses run, wild 
beasts act wild and human beings 


think.’’ Cogito, ergo sum homo. This 
optimistic view of the teachability of 
the young is a far cry from the bilious- 
ness of a modern observer, the famed 


British economist, Sir Josiah Stamp. 
Sir Josiah defined present-day educa- 
tion as ‘“‘the inculcation of the incom- 
prehensible into the ignorant by the in- 
competent.’’ 

Roman Johnny could read because 
he, unlike us, was asked to read only 
languages which had a uniform and 
sensible system of pronunciation, and 
wherein the spelling could never mis- 
lead one with regard to the pronuncia- 
tion. After traveling in modern Europe, 
Mark Twain essayed the thought that 
Europeans can spell a lot better than 
they can pronounce. The English lan- 
guage has a dangerously split personal- 
ity, which it gets from riding on two 
horses which are running at unequal 
speeds. Our pronunciation is being con- 
tinuously modified by usage; but in 
general our spelling was frozen cen- 
turies ago. For example, we have sim- 
plified the pronunciation of ‘‘though’’ 
but we have left the spelling as it was. 
Thus our children get pronunciation 


pretty easily and pretty well when they 
are learning by word of mouth; but 
when they try to correlate the easy pro- 
nunciation with the archaic spellings 
which we insist on retaining, they 
undergo torture. Said Mark Twain of 
the Italians: ‘‘They spell it vrvcr and 
pronounce it Vinchy.’’ Well, that isn’t a 
circumstance to what we do. In short, 
our children have difficulty in reading 
partly because we have a fantastic sys- 
tem of spelling. We give the sound of 
urn to words with an e (tern) or ea 
(earn) or i (dirndle) or o (attorney) or 
u (burn). Voltaire once said: ‘‘Etymol- 
ogy is a science wherein vowels count 
for nothing and consonants for very 
little.’"” A person despairingly wonders 
if the same humorous exaggeration 
should not be applied to English spell- 
ing. 

Roman Johnny had an easy time of 
it, because he found that every conso- 
nant always had an unvarying value 
and every vowel had only two values, 
a long and a short. Oh, the blessings 
of a phonetic language! Roman Johnny 
had no trouble in pronouncing, no trou- 
ble in spelling rationally, and pretty 
soon he discovered that he could read. 
What is the lesson for us? Merely that 
we need to reform the English lan- 
guage. But this we are not going to do, 
despite the fortune left for the purpose 
by George Bernard Shaw. 

Three or four independent studies 
have all come to the same conclusion: 
that about 13 per cent of the words in 
English have spellings which pretty 
definitely clash with the pronunciation. 
True, this 13 per cent contains hosts of 
words which are in the commonest 
everyday use. But if 87 per cent of our 
language is completely readable by 
means of phonics, and even the other 
13 per cent partly so, I think, in agree- 
ment with Flesch, that we are being 
wickedly foolish when we discard the 
phonic method which worked well for 
the Romans, for all other nations which 
use alphabetic writing and even for us 
Americans until about 1925. 

Manifold indeed are the reasons for 
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the difficulties encountered by the 
high-school student of Latin, and some 
of them are inherent in the intricacies 
of the Latin language. In a notable ar- 
ticle in the Classical Journal thirty 
years ago Professor McCartney of 
Michigan proved that Latin was diffi- 
cult for a Roman. And if that be so, 
how can it be easy for us? But I sense 
that the screaming about the difficulty 
of Latin is louder in this country than 
it is in England or Europe, and louder 
in our lifetime than it was in the days 
of our forebears. May we _ speculate 
that discarding the phonic method of 
reading English has made it harder for 
American children to read Latin? I find 
advanced students of Latin in college 
who cannot pronounce the language. 
They trip and stumble in a way that 
confounds my comprehension, and I 
can only suppose that they have no 
clear idea of the sound-system repre- 
sented by the alphabet. Also they con- 
stantly confuse forms that look alike, 
and make wild guesses about words. 
The Roman child learned the syllables 
BA and si before he studied whole 
words, and later was never tempted to 
confuse stabat and stabit. American 
children, reared on the whole-word 
method of reading, find it unnatural to 
look closely at the elements of a Latin 
word and thereby get it right; instead 
they give the thing a hasty look, fol- 
lowed by a nasty look, make a wild 
stab at it and thereby get it wrong. 
Our elementary schools teach pupils to 
read English by guessing; then our 
high schools try to teach pupils to read 
Latin with complete accuracy. No won- 
der the poor children are confused, no 
wonder they yell bloody murder against 
Latin, and no wonder the Europeans 
learn more Latin with less fuss and 
muss. Our task in the first stages of 
Latin is unreasonably and unnecessar- 
ily painful: we must teach pupils to 
read when they have been taught to 
guess. We know and preach that the 
only way to grasp the true meaning 
of a Latin sentence is to work with ac- 
curacy; but first we have to try to 
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hammer the habit of accuracy into pu- 
pils who have had it systematically 
hammered out of them. 

Let me quote verbatim from Rudolf 
Flesch (p. 4): 


When a schoolboy in ancient Rome learned 
to read, he didn’t learn that the written word 
mensa meant a table, that is, a certain piece 
of furniture with a flat top and legs. Instead, 
(knowing the letters severally) when he saw 
the written word mensa for the first time, 
he could read it right off and learn, with a 
feeling of happy discovery, that this collec- 
tion of letters meant a table. Not only this, 
he could also write the word down from 
dictation without ever having seen it be- 
fore. And not only that, he could do this 
with practically every word in the language. 
This is not miraculous, it’s the only natural 
system of learning how to read. 


Roman Johnny began by learning the 
alphabet systematically, learning the 
names and order of the letters before 
the shapes. A little later he was given 
ivory letters to play with, and aided 
by these he quickly learned the shapes. 
He practised copying the shapes on a 
wax tablet, and there has been found 
in Etruria an ivory tablet engraved 
with a model alphabet for instructional 
use. To make sure that he knew the 
shapes, Johnny was now exercised on 
all manner of two-letter sequences 
wherein the letters were jumbled, as 
CT, ps, etc. Next he learned all the 
syllables, as BA, BE, BI, BO, BU. Next 
came isolated words, which he could 
easily read and pronounce because he 
knew the value of each letter and each 
syllable. That all this procedure was 
appealing to Johnny may well be 
doubted, but it appealed strongly to the 
Roman sense of orderliness. The steady 
progression: literatim, syllabatim, ver- 
batim, delighted the teacher, and he 
was content to let child psychology go 
hang. Having mastered some words, 
Johnny next read short phrases and 
moral maxims, many of the latter 
couched in one or two lines of poetry. 
Then came connected prose. Behold! 
Johnny could read. He really could. 
Naturally there were Roman children 
who for one reason or another had no 
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schooling and remained illiterate. But 
in all the surviving records of the Ro- 
mans there is no brouhaha to the ef- 
fect that the schools were a failure 
and that Johnny couldn’t read. 
Nobody expected the learning proc- 
ess to be quick and painless. The text- 
books were not named ‘Having Fun 
With Latin” or ‘‘Latin Without Tears’’ 
or ‘“‘Speak Easy Latin.’’ School meant 
work and no nonsense about it. Quin- 
tilian emphasizes that there were no 
shortcuts, no royal road, no primrose 
path. The most prized qualities of an 
elementary learner were memory and 
imitation. After Johnny had memorized 
alphabet, syllables and words, he was 
asked to memorize the great sayings 
of famous men (dicta clarorum viro- 
rum) and selected passages from the 
poets. Memory, said Quintilian, is a 


great asset to an adult and just about 
the only mental asset of a child. He 
was sure that the memory can be 
trained in childhood, and that the game 


is worth the candle. I heartily agree. 
I think that one of the worst crimes of 
contemporary American education is 
its decrying of the art of memoriza- 
tion. I’ve been a teacher for forty 
years, and the remark I’ve most often 
heard from my students is, “I don’t 
remember.’’ Maybe this will change in 
the future. Forsan olim meminisse 
iuvabit— perhaps some day it will 
please us to memorize. 

The reading material that Quintilian 
mentions for the elementary school con- 
sisted of moral maxims, sayings of 
famous men and selected passages 
partly of prose but mostly of poetry. 
Shades of McGuffey’s Readers! The 
earliest reading material that I can 
recall encountering in country school 
was exactly of the sort prescribed by 
Quintilian — and I liked it. The readers 
that I used were transparent imitations 
of McGuffey. But what did my chil- 
dren get? I quote Mr. Flesch (pp. 6 f.): 


{They got] those series of horrible, stupid, 
emasculated, pointless, tasteless little read- 
ers, the stuff and guff about Dick and Jane 
or Alice and Jerry visiting the farm and 


having birthday parties and seeing animals 
in the zoo and going through dozens and 
dozens of totally unexciting middleclass, 
middle-income, middle-I. Q. children’s ac- 
tivities that offer opportunities for reading 
‘“*‘Look, look!”’ or “Yes, yes!’’ or “Come, 
come!”’ or ‘‘See the funny, funny animal.”’ 


All this fret and fuss about vocabu- 
lary density, ridiculed in the foregoing 
quotation, was unknown to the teachers 
of Roman Johnny, just as it was un- 
known to the teachers of my youth. A 
Roman boy could ‘‘sound out’? imme- 
diately and correctly every word that 
he saw in his Latin reading, and by the 
time he was given connected sentences 
to read at perhaps the age of eight, 
he already had a large auditory vo- 
cabulary. As he sounded out the word, 
he found that words which looked 
strange to his eye represented things 
which he knew perfectly well. So he 
never was asked, in the interest of 
proper density of vocabulary, to swal- 
low such revolting pap as Mr. Flesch 
has vividly described. His interest was 
challenged at once because the vocabu- 
lary was not nauseatingly repetitious 
and the reading matter was not a con- 
descending concoction of aimless asi- 
ninities. 

As far as we know, the first school- 
book of Rome to be used for purposes 
of connected reading was a translation 
into Latin of Homer’s Odyssey. I 
should vote for the Odyssey in prefer- 
ence to the adventures of Dick and 
Jane. Furthermore, as soon as Vergil’s 
Aeneid was published it became the 
chief literary schoolbook of Rome, as 
indeed it has remained the chief liter- 
ary schoolbook of Europe. We insist 
that our children must have motiva- 
tion in the classroom. Very well; I 
claim that Roman Johnny was mo- 
tivated by the excellence of the read- 
ing matter. Naturally he did not com- 
prehend all the wisdom and profundity 
of Vergil, but he was entranced by the 
story. 

In our efforts to teach pupils to read 
Latin we suffer because the children 
in reading English have been urged to 
read rapidly and to skim. We live in a 
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time when paper is cheap and the 
thundering printingpresses overwhelm 
us with spewing torrents of words. If 
most of the verbiage is ephemeral and 
trivial, then we do right to skim. But 
the Romans were accustomed to hus- 
band their words, and what they wrote 
was supposed to require slow, close and 
attentive reading. The Roman boys were 
taught to read neither haltingly nor 
skimmingly. Their reading matter was 
meaty, not repetitive and thin. Fairly 
slow reading seems to be both a neces- 
sity and a virtue if the reading matter 
be worthy. It was with envious admira- 
tion that Flaubert exclaimed: ‘Ah! 
those men of the seventeenth century! 
How well they knew Latin! How slowly 
they read!” 

The assertion has often been made 
that children in American high schools 
get more of a ‘‘fair shake’”’ if they take 
Latin than if they take a modern for- 
eign language, simply because in Latin 
they are invited to read from the 
greatest masters, Caesar, Cicero, Ovid 
and Vergil, whereas in the modern 
languages they are invited to read al- 
most wholly from third-rate and fourth- 
rate authors. Maxima pueris debetur 
reverentia, said Juvenal; and we Lat- 
inists show our respect for children by 
giving them the best that Latin has to 
offer. In so doing, we are merely doing 
as the Romans did. 

Every Roman boy whose parents’ sta- 
tion in life made it reasonable to hope 
that he might make his mark learned 
Greek simultaneously with Latin. In the 
history of civilization the Romans were 
the first bilingual people. They were the 
first who voluntarily and wholeheart- 
edly and regularly studied a foreign 
language as a standard part of the ed- 
ucational process. In Rome there was 
no argument about the place of foreign 
language in the schools. Everybody 
studied Greek, and that was that. St. 
Augustine did not like Greek when he 
was a schoolboy, but he did not deny 
its worth. 

The Romans studied Greek largely 
for its cultural value, but also for the 
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improved ability that it gave them in 
reading and writing Latin. The schools 
kept the boys busy translating Latin 
passages into Greek and Greek into 
Latin. Through the constant comparison 
of the two languages boys gained a true 
comprehension of what language is and 
how it works. By studying Greek they 
learned to read Latin more intelligently. 

All of our lives in America we have 
heard an incessant drumfire of criti- 
cism that the study of foreign languages 
is not practical. Now the Romans have 
been dubbed the most practical people 
that ever existed until Americans were 
invented, and on this characterization 
there is universal agreement. Yet this 
highly practical people for centuries 
clung steadfastly to the study of a for- 
eign language. Since it is impossible to 
admit that Americans are deceived, the 
argument runs that what was practical 
once is not practical any more. From 
the time when the first Sputnik rose in 
the sky, however, I notice a strange 
and unaccustomed silence among the 
xenoglottophobes in the United States. 
Fear seems to be the only persuader 
powerful enough to propel an American 
into the study of a foreign language. A 
nationwide survey by Elmo Roper in the 
spring of 1958 showed 5 per cent of pub- 
lic opinion to be in favor of less for- 
eign language in our high schools, 24 
per cent in favor of more. 

In one important particular we are 
beginning, pedetemptim, to return to 


- the wisdom of the Romans in regard 


to learning a foreign language. That is, 
we are slowly restoring the elementary 
study of foreign languages to the ele- 
mentary school or the junior high 
school. It is preposterous folly to delay 
such study until the early teens or even 
until college age. The renowned Mon- 
treal neurologist, Dr. Wilder Penfield, 
testifies emphatically that for physio- 
logical reasons which are built into the 
human system, the best age for young- 
sters to study foreign languages is 
from five to ten. I quote what Dr. Pen- 
field said to the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences in 1953: 
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There is an age when the child has a re- 
markable capacity to utilize these areas [of 
the cerebral cortex] for the learning of 
languages, a time when several languages 
can be learned simultaneously as easily as 
one language. Later .. . this early ability 
is largely lost. One who is mindful of the 
changing physiology of the human brain 
might marvel at educational curricula. Why 
should foreign languages (dead or alive) 
make their first appearance long after a 
boy or girl has lost full capacity for lan- 
guage learning? 


Some time ago a little girl wrote in 
a composition: ‘‘Lady Jane Grey 
studied Greek and Latin, and a few 
days thereafter she died.’’ Post hoc, 
ergo propter hoc. Lady Jane’s melan- 
choly fate is paralleled in a surviving 
Roman epitaph, wherein a_ grieving 
father wrote: 


To Dalmatius, his very dear son, a boy of 
remarkable talent and learning, whose un- 
happy father was not permitted to enjoy his 
companionship for even seven full years, 
for, after studying Greek without an in- 
structor, he took up Latin in addition, and 
in three days’ time he was snatched from 
this world. Dalmatius, his father, set up 
this stone.2 


Quintilian had not heard of Lady 
Jane’s fate, and he recommended that 
Latin-speaking boys should begin the 
systematic study of Greek as soon as 
they entered school at the age of seven. 
Very soon they should add the system- 
atic study of Latin, and then pursue the 


two studies concurrently. Quintilian 
must have observed in ‘the Roman 
schools that boys could learn the two 
languages simultaneously with no great 
trouble, and his only complaint was that 
most schools kept the boys for a long 
time concentrated on the Greek with no 
Latin. Anyhow, there is no doubt of the 
Roman devotion to foreign-language 
study, no doubt that all members of the 
educated classes in Rome had a speak- 
ing acquaintance with Greek, and no 
doubt that Roman Johnny could read 
Latin better because he could also read 
another language. 

Most of the people who are shocked 
because American Johnny can’t read 
either are native Europeans, like 


Flesch, or use Europe as a norm in 
deploring our shortcomings. If the Eu- 
ropeans can read, maybe it is partly 
because of the universality of foreign- 
language study, beginning about the age 
of ten. The most telling illustration is 
a stark contrast: 8000 Americans are 
studying Russian, but ten million Rus- 
sians are studying English. 

An American orator said some time 
ago that we are too young a nation to 
listen to the ancients. In science we 
know vastly more than the Romans did; 
ergo, we are wiser in all matters and 
need not listen to the voces paginarum 
Latinarum. We do not listen. But I in- 
vite your attention to the soberly elo- 
quent observation of the late Canadian 
classicist, Gilbert Norwood of Toronto: 


As mankind trudges downhill in the gloom 
past grim landmarks that announce the 
murder of art, the paralysis of intellect, 
and the soul’s decay, those who bear the 
lamp of ancient learning must surely note 
that its light sinks and flickers, while the 
wick grows ever more obvious to the senses. 


The wick is forever there and will 
take care of itself, but not much light 
comes to those who are looking some- 
where else. It is true that Roman 
Johnny could read, but nobody cares. 
Until we demolish the false idols of our 
schools, our children will continue to be 
taught to live in an ‘‘atmosphere of so- 
cial awareness’’ and as college fresh- 
men will continue to bug the eyes of 
professors by their insouciant murder 
of their mother tongue and their shock- 
ing inability to read. 


The Ohio State University 


1 Maxima debetur Quintiliano reverentia. On 
the present topic a person would naturally con- 
sult Book 1, wherefrom much has been quarried, 
usually without exact reference, for the present 
essay. Information supplementary to that given 
by Quintilian can be found in the standard book 
by H.-I. Marrou, A History of Education in An- 
tiquity, translated by George Lamb (New York, 
1956) part 3, chaps. 3 and 4. Overt and covert 
allusions are made to the popular polemic by 
Rudolf Flesch, Why Johnny Can’t Read (New 
York, 1955). 

2 The epitaph is quoted in the above translation 
by Frank Frost Abbott in the Sewanee Review 
29 (1921) 429. After a desultory search I have 
not found the epitaph in CIL. 
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VERGILIAN SUMMER SCHOOL 


With the increase of Latin III and IV 
in American high schools, more teachers 
are traveling to classical lands and finding 
the experience of inestimable value to them 
in their work. The summer tours of the 
Vergilian Society to Sicily and to Rome 
may be combined with the annual summer 
school held in the area of the Phlegraean 
‘Fields at the Villa Vergiliana at Cumae. 
Miss Hendricks was a recent recipient of 
the Vergilian Society’s annual scholarship, 
and reports the high points of her stay at 
Cumae, which, she hopes, “will be of in- 
terest to present and future teachers of 
Vergil.”’ 


CUMAE, THE RESIDENCE of Vergil’s Sibyl, is 
half an hour’s drive from Naples. On three 
occasions we drove into Naples for full half- 
day visits to the Naples Museum, which 
houses one of the finest collections of arti- 
facts and sculpture of classical importance 
in all of Europe. The wall paintings and 
mosaics from Pompeii and Herculaneum are 
unequalled in their delicacy and beauty, 
and anyone who has visited the once-buried 
cities must complete his experience with a 
visit to the Naples Museum, for here are the 
bronzes, the pots and pans, the surgical in- 
struments, the hairpins and mirrors, the toys 
and amulets of the people Pliny attempted 
to save when he began his trip from Cape 
Misenum across the Bay of Naples. 

I was fortunate enough to spend two 
full days in these skeletal ghost towns and 
I marveled at the astounding state of pres- 
ervation of the streets, houses, shops, 
‘theaters, amphitheater, ornate baths, apart- 
ment buildings—a level of preservation 
that somehow cannot adequately be cap- 
tured in the movie, picture, or slide. Most 
surprising were the excavations then in 
progress, utilizing the best and latest scien- 
tific techniques of careful soil incision. 

While Pompeii has undergone extensive 
excavation and reclamation of the adjacent 
marshland and lava fields, Herculaneum 
remains the most challenging lure for 
archeological discovery. Herculaneum pos- 
sesses a charm and refinement, especially 
in its private dwellings, lacking in the com- 
mercialized, ostentatious and noveau riche 
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homes of Pompeii. Noteworthy, for ex- 
ample, have been the final excavations of 
boarding houses in Herculaneum, an ur- 
banistic link between the domus of Pom- 
peii and the imposing, if cramped, insulae 
of Ostia. 

But what is most striking to the clas- 
sically inclined visitor to Herculaneum is 
the progress in two specific areas: the 
reclamation of the subterranean bath com- 
plex outside the main gate near the sea, 
and the clearance of the slums of modern 
Resina which lies over the ancient Forum 
area. Even a cursory glance at the thermae 
will reveal the fantastic level of Roman 
engineering skill, embodying supposedly 
“modern”? innovations like sky-lights, spa- 
cious corridors and the general atmosphere 
of a subterranean basilica. The December, 
1958 issue of the Atlantic, with an extensive 
supplement on Italy, includes an illuminat- 
ing article by Professor Maiuri on this 
topic, and I recommend it to you for 
further data. 

Adhering to the general chronology of our 
tour, our next stop was Lake Lucrinus and 
Lake Avernus; the latter is especially rem- 
iniscent of the Sixth Aeneid. At Lucrinus 
Cicero had a lavish villa, although no 
vestige remains today. You may recall 
Seneca’s letter deploring the licentious con- 
duct of his fellow Romans at the Lake 
Lucrinus resort. Baiae had no monopoly 
on immorality. Lucrinus is now a lovely, 
sequestered place giving no hint of the 
Bacchic cocktail parties that must have 
seen Rome’s most respected ‘‘gentlemen’’ 
in attendance. 

Lake Avernus, with its muddy, sulphuric 
waters resting in the crater of an extinct 
volcano, is sullen and austere, truly sug- 
gestive of the Styx, the Sibyl and the en- 
trance to Hades. Here, while Vergil was 
busy with the composition of the Georgics, 
Agrippa, Octavian’s chief engineer, built 
efficient docks and shipyards, not heeding 
popular superstition and fear of Avernus’ 
mysterious significance. Later, when Au- 
gustus saw political merit in reviving re- 
ligious sentiment, Vergil pictures the Sibyl 
leading’ Aeneas here, and after the cus- 
tomary sacrifice, he passes through the 
horrid cave into Hades (6. 237-38): 
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spelunca alta fuit, vastoque immanis 
hiatu, 

scrupea, tuta lacu nigro nemorumque 
tenebris. 


Passing under the majestic Arco Felice, 
we confront the Monte di Cuma, set in the 
great shallow curve of the coastline Cumae, 
the 8th-century Greek colony which in its 
harried history passed from Greek to Sam- 
nite to Roman rule. Cumae is of prime 
interest, first because it was the political 
and cultural center of the Phlegraean re- 
gion, next because it was the scene of the 
great struggle between Greek and abori- 
ginal Italic stock, and third, because to 
Roman and fFtruscan it dispensed the 
rarest products of Greek civilization, the cult 
of Apollo and his oracle, and the primary 
instrument of culture, the alphabet. 

At least three separate topics must be 
considered in a discussion of Cumae: the 
Necropolis or burial region; the Acropolis, 
the center of religious life; and the Grotto 
of the Sibyl. Let us consider the last named. 

The trapezoidal dromos of the Grotto of 
the Sibyl, erroneously ascribed to the Lake 
Avernus site, had long been the subject of 
lengthy search and its definite indentifica- 
tion a matter of heated debate among 
Neapolitan scholars. The Grotto stretches 
over 400 feet in length, is about eight feet 
wide and some fifteen feet high, and is 
lighted by six lateral ceiling incisions. It 
is of indisputable Greek workmanship, prob- 
ably fifth century. Half way down the 
gallery, three cisterns, identified by pop- 
ular legend as the ritual bath of the Sibyl 
have been brought to light. At the end lies 
the inner room of the oracle and her sub- 
terranean habitation (3. 443-44): 


. . . quae rupe sub ima 
fata canit foliisque notas et nomina 
mandat. 


Vergil’s description is amazingly accurate: 
the Grotto is really cut along the side of 
the hill; the galleries through which the 
Sibyl chanted her prophecies confirm by 
their echo-prone walls Vergil’s ostia centum 
and aditus centum; the secret penetralia 
where the frenzied prophetess offered her 
obscure advice is no other than the niched 
room at the end of the dromos. 

Another natural cavern on Lake Avernus, 
the Grotto of Cocceius, is the passage 
taken by Aeneas and the Sibyl, Vergil tells 
us, down the dark road to Hades (6.268-71): 


Ibant obscuri sola sub nocte per umbram 


quale per incertam lunam sub luce 
maligna 
est iter in silvis.... 


The early Neapolitan scholar Scherillo has 
approximated the emotional reaction of 
the visitor to the entire area well: ‘“‘Few 
things have the power to arouse in me the 
emotion I felt when I found myself under 
the fearsome vaults of that Grotto for the 
first time. Its length and height, those 
walls as smooth as marble, the great loop- 
holes, the hundred niches on the right gap- 
ing like the mouths of wells, the myriads 
of bats beating their wings and screeching 
before my torch, the dense, deep gloom 
into which light is absorbed without il- 
luminating . . . the fantastic shadows thrown 
by the rocks fallen: all these things together 
and the novelty of place and circumstances 
created the sensation of being in a dream, 
as if one had left the land of the living... .” 

Cumae, the magnificent product of Greek 
colonization, still survives in popular belief 
among the Italian peasants; the tradition of 
the Sibyl and the legends of infernal Lake 
Avernus have not been dissipated even with 
the advent of Christianity and the long 
march of time. 

Passing from Cumae we reached Pozzuoli, 
the Greek Dicearchia and the Roman 
Puteoli, important as a classical site be- 
cause it eclipsed Neapolis as the commer- 
cial and maritime center, becoming Rome's 
great Mediterranean port and after the 
decline of Delos in the early part of the 
first century B.c. the undisputed master of 
trade. 

In addition to the Acropolis and Temple 
of Augustus, the small amphitheater of the 
Augustan period, the large amphitheater of 
the Flavian era, the Campanian aqueduct, 
the tombs along the Via Campana, and the 
port itself, major interest in Puteoli lies 
in the baffling Temple of Serapis or more 
accurately the Macellum. This edifice, sub- 
merged by thermo-mineral waters, is of 
both geological and archeological interest, 
for it provides the most precise gauge we 
possess of the phenomenon called ‘‘brady- 
seism,”’ the rising and subsiding of the 
earth’s crust. Originally, the complex was 
erroneously considered a temple or perhaps 
a bath. Lengthy research and incontrovert- 
ible comparative evidence have revealed it 
as one of the largest and most complete 
ancient city-market places. It is impossible 
to estimate the lowest and highest mineral 
water levels in the Macellum. Between the 
thirteenth and fifteenth centuries the water 
rose to 5.8 meters and to less than one 
meter around 1800. The period of filling is 
now under way. 

No place name in all of antiquity arouses 
more eyebrow-raising interest and ear-prick- 
ing curiosity than the next site our Vergil- 
ian group visited: Baiae. The fame and 
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popularity of this seaside resort, with its 
wide beaches, mineral springs and luxurious 
villas, date from Livy’s first mention of it 
as a spa for arthritis sufferers in 178 B.C. 
But the Baiae Chamber of Commerce had 
not only mineral springs to offer the visitor 
and resident. Varro, Propertius and Seneca 
speak of Baiae as a corrupt center for the 
licentious. That Crassus, Marius, Caesar, 
Pompey, Cicero and Hortensius had im- 
posing villas in the Baiae territory attests 
to its popularity as a favorite resort for 
patricians and wealthy citizens of all classes, 
for much of what that town had was not the 
exclusive commodity of the well-born. But 
the infamous region is renowned not only 
for its immoral diversions; here Marcellus, 
the favorite nephew of Augustus and his 
successor, died in 23 B.c.; Nero executed 
prodigious projects including an immense 
fish pond in which to tap sea water here; 
here Agrippina met her tragic, if deserved, 
end; and here the Grecophile Hadrian died 
in 138 ap. 


Nothing impressed upon me more pro- 


foundly the ambitious and practical engi- 
neering skill of the Romans than my visit 
to Misenum. During the Augustan Age, Cape 
Misenum was the primary Roman naval 


base for defense of the Mediterranean. 

In speaking of engineering genius evident 
there, I refer to the grandiose Piscina 
Mirabilis, built in the earlier part of the 
Augustan regime. Because Misenum was a 
strategic port, a necessary provision was an 
adequate fresh water supply. The Romans 
excavated an immense rectangular tank 
approximately 240 feet long, some ninety 
feet wide, and forty feet high; the geometri- 
cal masses of pilasters and arches are in- 
geniously contrived to sustain the vaults 
and also to distribute the weight of the 
water. Now, here and there, sprigs of plants 
hang from the walls, and when one emerges 
from the sprawling structure, his clothes 
and hands are damp. Only the Baths of 
Caracalla and possibly the Basilica of Con- 
stantine in Rome compel such awe. 

Nowhere in Sicily, although we were often 
“hoofing it’’ for longer periods, was my 
physical endurance so tested as at Cape 
Misenum. For well over two hours our 
group trudged upward, constantly walking 
at a 45 degree angle with no level: areas 
for rest as there are, for example, in the 
trek to Tiberius’ villa on Capri. But once 
up, the view was panoramic, and only atop 
Vesuvius across the Bay can one enjoy a 
more splendid one. 

Our tour directors were wise in construct- 
ing our agenda, for, as good teachers will, 
they reserved a special thrill for. the last, 
our visit to Vergil’s tomb. Is it not ironic 
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that the remains of a poet of Vergil’s repu- 
tation and stature do not rest in an identifi- 
able spot? He died at Brundisium after his 
return from Greece; his ashes, according 
to Donatus the biographer, were collected 
and at the poet’s request returned to Naples 
where they were interred on the Via Puteo- 
lana, between the first and second mile- 
stones. The site was revered through the 
centuries by Statius, Silius Italicus and later 
Petrarch. But as time went on, the locale 
underwent drastic change, and now contro- 
versy rages between adherents of the Via 
Puteolana site and one situated along the 
present Riviera di Chiaia. However, in the 
face of so much testimony accumulated by 
learned tradition and popular legend around 
the empty sepulcher, and before the eternal 
living memory of the poet’s spirit that 
hovers over this region, doubt and critical 
skepticism seem vain things. Vergil, there- 
fore, who sang of the Sibyl and Lake Aver- 
nus and who lives in legend as a magician 
endowed with prophetic virtues, remains the 
ruling spirit of the Phlegraean Fields, which 
seem to communicate to humanity the 
powerful, mysterious quivering of the aged 
earth and to confound the mystery of the 
other world with the mystery of their hid- 
den subterranean ways. 


HELEN HENDRICKS 
Morton High School East 
Cicero, Illinois 


READING LATIN ALOUD 


SHOULD WE HAVE our students read aloud 
the Latin of the lesson, all of it and every 
day, when the lesson is the recitation part 
of a prepared assignment? The college pro- 
fessor of Latin at this point says, in fact 
repeats, an old refrain, “My students have 
not been taught in high school to read 
Latin. I consider myself lucky if they can 
read English.”’ 

There isn’t a high-school teacher who 
hasn’t dug his nails into his palms and 
sweated it out while the average, or lower, 
student laboriously pronounces (only the 
excellent student or teacher ever reads) the 
first paragraph of the lesson. To save the 
time and nerves of all, this often ends the 
reading for the day. 

The student needs an incentive to read 
the prepared assignment during the recita- 
tion period, and the other students need 
even more an incentive to listen. Though a 
student can never see the necessity of read- 
ing the Latin aloud when he is doing a 
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paragraph at sight before the class, he can 
vaguely see an advantage. It postpones the 
moment when he has to commit himself 
as to the content. It is the rare student who 
honestly reads the Latin to himself while 
he is comprehending the thought. Struggle 
as we may, the average student gets his 
fingers into the vocabulary at the back of 
the book and begins to decode. 

When he comes to class to recite, he 
wonders and not silently, ‘‘Why take time 
to read that Latin?” to get the thought. 
He is supposed to have that down cold 
when he comes into the classroom. 

I think I’ve found one way to furnish the 
incentive, something that shows a reason 
for reading. It is so simple and so obvious 
that I wonder whether everyone else has 
been using it for years and I’ve just now 
happened onto it. It serves many other 
purposes, too, especially the big problem of 
getting the class to listen intelligently while 
someone is translating what the whole class 
has prepared. 

For many years (to be specific, ever since 
Mr. Carr published his textbooks) I have 
used the Latin question-and-answer oral 
method of reviewing content and to some 
extent grammar, ordinarily with the books 
closed. Most of the questions, though not 
all, have come from me. 

Now, with the books open, a question is 
asked in Latin about the story. When a 
student has found the answer, he raises 
his hand, announces the number of the line, 
reads the ertire sentence aloud in Latin, 
and then calls upon someone else to trans- 
late it. If the reader of the Latin has the 
wrong sentence, or if the translator has 
missed the point, or if there is another 
sentence which has an equally good answer, 
we hear about it. 

To make it a bit less easy, we purposely 
do not follow the sequence of the story in 
our questions. When I say ‘‘we”’ it is an 
editorial we. Who asks the questions? At 
first I did, but I lost the privilege early in 
the game. We have tables in our room, 
seating three or four, and the students take 
turns by tables at these questions. They 
have prepared written ones before coming 
to the recitation. In class they try to ask 
their questions without reference to their 
papers, but may read them if it is 
necessary. The questions are supposed to be 
based as far as possible upon the new 
vocabulary and grammar. 

As the lesson proceeds, my comments are 
designed to keep the characters and story 
alive. At the end of the questions, to make 
assurance doubly sure, some student re- 
views, the whole story in his own words. 
Sometimes we end with a quick translation. 


This type of lesson has, as you see, the 
advantages not only of the usual method of 
reciting on a prepared story but others as 
well. It requires the questioner to write 
Latin, and if any mistakes are made, they 
are corrected after the reading and trans- 
lating of each question. The questioner has 
to be able to read his question clearly, and 
it is never translated for the class until 
after it has been answered. The one who 
answers must be able to read Latin as 
found in the book before he has the fun of 
calling on someone else to translate. Every- 
one listens to find out whether the question 
is being handled correctly. Also, everyone 
knows that his turn is coming at question 
and answer. 

Last but not least, ears are being trained 
to hear, tongues to speak. 


EsTHER WEIGHTMAN 
University High School 
Madison, Wisconsin 


LATIN AS STIMULATION 
FOR THE GIFTED 


Excerpts from a talk given at the Twelfth 
University of Kentucky Foreign Language 
Conference, 1959: 


WE WHO HAVE special classes of gifted chil- 
dren do indeed enjoy a rare privilege. The 
journals are full of statements by emi- 
nent people who are at last spotlighting 
these youngsters as a very special national 
heritage and hope. 

What do we who work with these students 
know about them? Are we equal to the task 
of putting their talents to some productive 
use, either for themselves or others? How 
does this talent manifest itself? Is Latin a 
good medium for its direction and develop- 
ment? We may answer “yes’’ with great 
conviction, but methods by which we may 
work toward its achievement are more dif- 
ficult. Let us try to phrase some formulae. 

In trying to put into words what we know 
of these students, we may say that bright 
teen-agers have many endearing traits 
upon which we draw and build; they have 
other characteristics which are less charm- 
ing, which we must try to discourage. 

The good young mind, first of all, is 
stirred by the vast panorama of history. 
We take advantage of this when we intro- 
duce our students to the Etruscans; we 
whet their interest with tales of the exca- 
vations of the tombs, with pictures of the 
wonderful wall paintings found within, with 
slides of the treasures of the Villa Julia, 
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with Raymond Bloch’s new book; and when 
we tell them that the best authority to date 
is a little difficult for them, Pallottino dis- 
appears from the shelf at the end of the 
class. We develop the period of the kings, 
the Republic, the Empire; a good mind 
cares about chronology. We go to Greece, 
and to the Greeks in Southern Italy; we 
go to Naples and to Cumae and to Rome, 
with slides and stories and travel folders. 
We try to weave together the various 
legendary origins. We do not have to lay 
down all the answers; one of our major 
tasks is to raise questions. 

When people tell us that these ‘‘students 
should be taught to think,’”’ they generally 
forget to publish the ground rules—but 
certainly one aspect resides in giving them 
something to think about. We know they 
like challenge, like to find out things for 
themselves. 

Since a long attention span is combined, 
in a good student, with good power of 
analysis and reasoning ability, there is noth- 
ing in Latin morphology or syntax that de- 
ters him. He likes the neatness, the order, 
the logic—sut, inasmuch as our gifted 
child is also an: adolescent, subject to all 
the normal growing pains, fears and frus- 
trations of his less able peers, he is not 
voluntarily going to spend every sunny 
Saturday on Latin inflections. It doesn’t 
take him long to see that they are necessary 
to the more enjoyable parts of his study; 
he learns them although he does not love 
them. The same is true of the vocabulary 
function. 

Because we know that this type of student 
adjusts quickly to the demands of necessity, 
needs success and is generally a very agree- 
able social being, we make ourselves un- 
derstood rather easily, as long as we re- 
member to make sense. We don’t have to 
belabor the point that the acquisition of a 
large functional vocabulary is essential; a 
few sight translations argue that point 
for us. 

We know that in general this student 
prefers to study and learn alone, but as he 
also appreciates variety, he occasionally en- 
joys a few minutes’ class time to have a 
working partner hear his forms or vocabu- 
lary, in exchange for a like favor. The 
type of vocabulary work that our best stu- 
dents find most exacting, but the most in- 
teresting, is the lists we compile of words 
which we call ‘‘look-alikes’’: pateo, patior, 
partior; aliquis, quisque, quispiam. We have 
long lists of these made by our joint efforts, 
as they occur in our reading. Facing twenty- 
five of these as multiple-choice questions 
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on a test, our bright student may flush, 
freeze, or squirm —but he will not go away 
unchallenged. 

Through word work and other of the more 
technical aspects of Latin study, the stu- 
dent soon realizes that excellence in schol- 
arship is often a long, lonely vigil; stead- 
fast refusal on the part of the teacher to 
take certain responsibilities for a student 
helps him face himself, find out whether 
he is dependent or independent. And his in- 
dependence is the trait of which he is the 
most jealous. 

We know, too, that these pupils, like any 
others, need discipline: that they need to 
develop accuracy, that their spelling will 
remain careless if not checked, that their 
phrasing will remain pedestrian as long as 
we let it, that they will be lazy if allowed, 
that they will postpone the special project 
as long as—if not longer than—the others, 
relying sometimes disastrously on their “‘ex- 
tra-something.”” We must know these things 
about these students, the better to circum- 
vent them; we must point out, correct and 
chastise; we must help, reveal, train and 
lead. When we nag, scowl, scold and drive, 
it is then that we taste defeat. If we want a 
beautiful translation, we must show them 
how beautiful is beautiful enough to satisfy 
us, perhaps with one of our own, perhaps 
with one of a ‘“pro’’ like Rolfe Hum- 
phries. But we must also say to them, “Let’s 
see you top that!’’ and they will. The fol- 
lowing, from Book 6 of the Aeneid, was 
done by a junior boy: 


Let others hammer out the breath of life 
in bronze, 

And free from stony marble living faces; 

Let others better argue better causes; 

While others still the heavens chart, and 
name the transient stars; 

Your destined art is lasting peace: 

To spare the conquered foe, and bring to 
earth the proud. 


Knowing that they are looking for models, 
we must try to be and to furnish good ones. 
Caesar, Cicero and Vergil possess qualities 
that can be used for many a spirited dis- 
cussion. We may have among our gifted 
students a gifted dissenter, a gifted cynic. 
Let him prove, then, by line and verse, that 
Caesar was inhumane, that Cicero was only 
a weak egocentric, that Vergil was just 
an apple polisher. He may widen his hori- 
zons, become more compassioriate, develop 
a taste for true scholarship, or find self- 
identification in the process. After counting 
the countless references to himself made 
by Cicero, and hearing the comments of his 
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classmates of the subject of egoism, a gifted 
child inflated with his own importance is 
bound to make a reappraisal of this unen- 
dearing personality pattern. 

We know that many of these students 
possess lively imaginations which provide 
them with the power of projection. They 
people the ancient world with ease: they 
hear the intrigues of Juno and Venus; they 
suffer with Dido; they see Horatius on the 
bridge, Caesar on the march, Cicero on 
the rostrum. 

We know that they are mature enough to 
share our own joy of recognition: classical 
allusions in New Yorker cartoons, refer- 
ences in the daily press like the Latin used 
in the Pope’s coronation, Truman’s at Ox- 
ford; the modern Laocoon, tied by the bonds 
of wife and children, depicting ‘‘together- 
ness’; the ad showing Wild Root Cream 
Oil being applied to Caesar’s bald pate; 
the cartoon of two Greeks standing before 
the Academy, one saying to the other, ‘I 
happen to know that Aristotle bothers with 
Alexander only because he is interested in 
the problem of the gifted child.’’ They be- 
gin to see that all knowledge is related if 
we relate and help them to relate. 

But best of all they love words. They 
love the power of words, they respect the 
fallibility of words. They know the danger 
of words that resemble each other too 
closely. They are alive to the beauty of 
words as delicate tools for creativity. Let 
them create. Let them create a parody or 
a poem; let them investigate the political 
temper of the times they are reading 
about in Caesar and Cicero, and liken it to 
their own; let them create an essay in 
praise of something to set against the Pro 
Archia; let them discuss how they would 
have defeated Caesar at Bibracte, or what 
they would have done had they been Aeneas. 
Let them praise or criticize, but make them 
investigate, evaluate, annotate. Is this not 
helping them to learn to think? 

As Edith Peters says, ‘‘A gifted pupil is 
neither a genius nor a freak, an angel nor 
an imp, a paragon of all virtues nor a con- 
ceited prig’’ (quoted in Chase and Anderson, 
Teaching the Gifted). From our own obser- 
vation, we should like to add that he is a 
sensitive human being, much in need of love, 
sympathy and understanding; but he is also 
in need of training. Because he has more 
imagination than others, he may dramatize 
his wounds more; because he is more at 
home with the heroes of history, he may 
be less at home with the heroes of the local 
gridiron; because his vocabulary is richer 
and longer-worded than that of his peers, 
he may need our ears for his practice; be- 


cause he is a mighty important person-in- 
the-making, he deserves and will appreciate 
our encouragement, time and interest: a 
news item we think to bring him, the books 
we lend him, the sharing of what we repre- 
sent to him, which is the adult world he is 
reaching for. There are many ways of trans- 
mitting the knowledge and culture and ed- 
ucation and ideals and our rich heritage. 
Latin is a perfect medium; a teacher is its 
imperfect but willing instrument. 


Doris E. Kipse 
Manchester (Conn.) H.S. 


APA PANEL DISCUSSION 


A PANEL DISCUSSION on Teaching Latin and 
Greek: New Approaches will form part of 
the 1959 meetings of the American Philo- 
logical Association. The meetings will be 
held on 28, 29 and 30 December in New York 
City, at the Commodore Hotel and the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. The panel discus- 
sion, under the auspices of the Association's 
Committee on Educational Training and 
Trends, is tentatively scheduled for the 29th. 

There will be five fifteen-minute presenta- 
tions by members of the panel: at least 
forty-five minutes will then be available for 
discussion from the floor and questions to the 
speakers. The topics and the panel members 
are: 

1. “A Linguistic Approach to the Teaching 
of a Classical Language,’ Professor Henry 
M. Hoenigswald, University of Pennsylvania. 

2. “The Application of a Linguistic Ap- 
proach to the Teaching of a Classical Lan- 
guage,” Father Daniel V. Harkin, s.J., Sacred 
Heart Novitiate, Los Gatos, California; Mrs. 
Gerda Seligson, University of Michigan. 

3. “The Adaptation of a Traditional Text- 
book to a Linguistic Approach,” Miss Grace 
A. Crawford, University of Connecticut High 
School. 

4. “Mechanical Aids for the Teacher of 
Classical Languages,” Professor Donald W. 
Prakken, Franklin and Marshall College. 

Summaries of all five presentations are 
being photo-offset and will be sent well in 
advance of the meetings to a wide mailing 
list, including among others the entire mem- 
bership of the APA, and the subscribers to 
CJ and to CW. Accompanying the summaries 
will be a statement of the exact time and 
place of the panel discussion. 


Harry L. Levy 
Chairman of Panel 
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THE FUTURE OF THE CLASSICS 


A talk delivered at the Annual Meeting of 
CAMWS, 1959: 


THE susTiITLe for this discussion of things 
to come might easily have been ‘The 
Classics and the National Defense Education 
Act,” since I am a representative of the 
U.S. Office of Education, which is charged 
with administration of that Act. The sub- 
title, however, would suggest to many 
people that I was pontificating at the de- 
cease of classical studies; for to the general 
public the NDEA is an instrument designed 
to train nuclear scientists, engineers and 
specialists in rare languages faster than the 
Russian system can. The Classics do have 
a stake in the Act, though not one to en- 
courage great optimism. The facts are 
these: (1) if the graduate fellowships cov- 
ered by funds appropriated to date were 
distributed according to the percentages of 
doctoral degrees in each subject for 1957-58 
(the latest year for which figures are now 
available), the Classics would receive about 
one-half of one fellowship for the entire 
country; (2) NDEA student loan funds ap- 


propriated to date ($6,000,000), if distributed 
by percentages of total Master’s degrees in 


1957-58, since the loans are designed for 
potential teachers, would provide maximum 
loans of $1,000 to 16 students in Classics over 
the entire country. Federal funds under the 
National Defense Education Act must be 
spread so far to cover all subjects at all 
levels in the United States that they can 
have relatively little effect at present on 
any single subject. The U.S. Office of 
Education, in administering the Act, has 
tried to make its benefits available to as 
wide a spectrum of subjects as_ possible 
while observing the intent of Congress and 
the President in approving the Act. For 
instance, where a _ strict percentage distri- 
bution of NDEA graduate fellowships would 
have presented classicists with half a grad- 
uate fellow, the initial list of fellowships 
released by the Office of Education included 
three in Classics and about one-third of the 
total in humanities fields. 

It is not always possible to extend Federal 
aid to a particular field because of restric- 
tions in the laws themselves. Such is the 
case with the foreign language provisions 
of the NDEA, where classical languages are 
excluded by limitation of funds to modern 
foreign languages. This poses a problem for 
teachers of Latin who also teach a modern 
foreign language; they may attend Language 
Training Institutes and receive stipends 
under the NDEA as teachers of modern 
foreign languages but not as teachers of 
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Latin. The curriculum in Latin or classical 
studies for such institutes is a matter which 
must be settled at the institutional level; 
the language of the NDEA prevents consid- 
eration of any such programs under lan- 
guage development provisions of the Act. 

If the prospects of Federal assistance to 
the Classics are so slight, the question 
which every humanist will ask is, ‘‘Can the 
Classics survive?”’ 

We can often understand our own prob- 
lems better by taking them to another 
environment. While I was in Asia as a 
Cultural Affairs Officer, I told an Indian 
educator that I had been trained in tue 
Classics. He said, “Oh, you read Arabic and 
Persian?” ‘‘No,’’ I said, ‘‘I read Latin and 
Greek.” He said, “Oh, you mean the 
Western classics.”’ I was reminded that in 
the Middle East the classics are the Koran, 
the Arabian Tales and Persian poetry; in 
India the Sanskrit epics, drama, poems; in 
the Far East the ancient Chinese and Japa- 
nese poets and philosophers. Each culture 
has its own “classics’’: a body of tradition 
and thought without which that culture 
would be incomprehensible. We cannot 
avoid studying our Classics, because in 
them we are studying ourselves, borne 
along in a broad cultural current flowing 
out of a distant past and carrying us to- 
gether in directions at least partly predict- 
able from experience. 

It is more than a coincidence that the 
movement for general education began to 
gain momentum in this country after World 
War I and has spread rapidly in the last 20 
years. Those who had led the move to throw 
classical studies out of the curriculum dis- 
covered suddenly that students did not know 
the basis for Western philosophy, the foun- 
dations of the common law, the political 
concepts of democracy—in short, the body 
of tradition and thought which make our 
culture comprehensible. 

We are now, all over the country, trying 
to rebuild through general education and 
other means awareness of classical ele- 
ments of our culture which were once an 
integral part of our educational pattern. 
So it happened that in October last the 
Third General Conference of the Interna- 
tional Association of Universities observed 
with some puzzlement ‘‘that, in the United 
States, the study of the classical languages 
was confined to a small number of special- 
ists, but that all undergraduate students, 
irrespective of their particular fields, were 
required to do some work in literature, 
history, and philosophy (usually including 
translations of classical works)... .’’ Here is 
the paradox: more and more students to 
learn the classical elements of our culture, 
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fewer teachers who can actually read a 
Latin inscription or recite a line from 
Homer in Greek. 

What is the real picture here? 

Enrollment in American colleges this year 
is over 3,258,000—an increase of nearly 
200,000 over last year. Most of these stu- 
dents will take general, basic, or interde- 
partmental courses such as ‘‘Western Civili- 
zation,’’ ‘‘World Literature,’’ ‘‘Great Books,”’ 
or departmental courses with classical 
bases. Total output of potential college 
Classics teachers (M.A.’s and Ph.D.’s) was 
186 in the past year. Even assuming the 
impossible—that all 186 will actually 


teach Classics, and that no existing Classics 
teachers will withdraw from teaching in 
this year—we have over 1,000 new stu- 
each possible 


dents for new Classics 
teacher. 

Since World War II the yearly production 
of degrees in Classics has fluctuated only 
mildly, is now higher than 10 years ago, 
and is steadily increasing every year. In 
1947-48 there were 498 Bachelor’s degrees, 
130 Master’s degrees, and 17 Ph.D.’s in 
Classics; during 1957-58, there were 576 
B.A.’s, 164 M.A.’s, and 22 Ph.D.’s. Classics 
as a professional field is solid and growing. 
The real problem is that pressure for ex- 
tension of general courses in the humanities 
is creating more demand for classicists, 
and, where the demand cannot be met, 
causes the classical elements in such 
courses to be minimized or presented by 
faculty with little or no classical training. 

What can be done? 

Everyone interested in the future of the 
Classics can: 

(1) Take a lead in forming a strong na- 
tional humanities association reflecting the 
central position of classical ideas in our 
culture and directly representing the hu- 
manities at the professional level. 

(2) Organize and support a national re- 
search program on classical elements in 
our traditions, problems and methods in 
teaching Classics, and effects of classical 
training on _ intellectual capacities and 
attitudes. 


(3) Gain backing for, and carry out, a 


Classics development program such as the 
Foreign Language Program of the Modern 
Language Association, providing materials, 
advice and leadership to teachers through- 
out the country at all levels. 

(4) Set up a national teacher placement 
system or expand existing placement serv- 
ices such as those of the American Classi- 
cal League to register all Classics teachers 
and tackle problems of teacher supply and 
demand on a nation-wide basis. 

(5) Push the study of Greek for students 
with the necessary talent and interest, us- 
ing the newer methods where possible. 
Greek has a special appeal for the talented 
student, and recent experiments have 
shown that even average students taking 
it in connection with general humanities 
courses can do remarkably well. 

(6) Take personal responsibility for re- 
cruiting Classics teachers among students 
in high school and college through careful 
and effective classroom presentation and 
through groups like the Junior Classical 
League and Eta Sigma Phi. 

(7) Support and join general education 
courses or other basic courses in the hu- 
manities where they are well planned and 
based on sound understanding of our 
heritage. 

The future of the Classics is intimately 
connected with our own future as a nation 
and as one in the world family of nations. 
Science and technology can give us the 
tools of power in war or peace; the judg- 
ment to use those tools intelligently and 
honorably must come from men who have 
known the ennobled citizenship of Socrates, 
the humanity of Homer, the prophetic vi- 
sion of Vergil. One of our own great hu- 
manists, Mark van Doren, said: “Only a 
monster will refuse to desire freedom for 
the world, but only a master of himself— 
and in the language of education this means 
a master of the liberal arts—will have 
any chance to achieve it."’ 


Cuester L. NEUDLING 


Division of Higher Education 
Office of Education 
Washington 25, D.C. 
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Three contributions to one theme 


Presented at the CAMWS meeting, 1959 


CURRENT LITERARY CRITICISM 


AND THE CLASSICS 


THE CRITICAL APPRAISAL OF LATIN POETRY | Rocer A. Hornssy 


ARISTOTLE TELLS us that men desire to 
know, a consequence of our being 
rational beings. In the Poetics he 
further remarks that poetry, or, to be 
more precise, drama, partially satisfies 
that desire. But poetry does not tell us 
what history or sociology can. Instead 
poetry concerns feelings, emotions and 
attitudes. To the New Critics belongs 
the distinction of having directed the 
attention of the literate audience to a 
more significant awareness of what 
poetry can do. 

The kinds of criticism which flour- 
ished so vigorously before, roughly, 
1940, and which today still infect some 
scholarly journals in English and mod- 
ern-language studies as well as Clas- 
sics may be termed impressionistic or 
historical. The former, impressionism, 
is the sort where one simply asserts a 


work is good or bad or whatever, and 
then demonstrates it by stamping the 
foot. One cites many quotations 
and then remarks, ‘‘There, isn’t that 
great?’’ Historical criticism, on the 
other hand, never bothers with the work 
itself, but rather demonstrates possible 
influences on the author: literary, his- 
torical, psychological. If the poem ever 
is mentioned, it becomes merely one 
more document in the pattern of the 
author’s life or times. 

These two types of criticism are well 
known. But the New Criticism wished 
to change the emphasis of English lit- 
erary study to an intelligent and rea- 
soned consideration of the work itself, 
preferring to ignore what Milton had 
for breakfast and the tremulous affir- 
mation that Shakespeare’s plays are 
beautiful. Under the guidance of such 
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men as I. A. Richards, John Crowe 
Ransom and, of course, T. S. Eliot, a 
revolution occurred in the study of lit- 
erature. The day of liberty fell in 1938 
with the publication of Brooks and War- 
ren’s Understanding Poetry, perhaps 
the most significant textbook on Eng- 
lish poetry published in this century. 

But all this happened in English 
studies. Classics has been until just re- 
cently quite exempt from the influence 
of New Criticism. No one has yet pub- 
lished our Understanding Poetry. The 
textbooks we use are in general those 
that our grandfathers as well as our 
fathers used. Both generations may 
have enjoyed the rather pointless re- 
marks which are supposed to be inter- 
pretive, but ours does not. Being told 
that a poem is good, bad or indif- 
ferent, without any analysis of why the 
remark may be justified, does not sat- 
isfy an age which skeptically asks 
‘“‘why’’ of everything. Bennett and 
Rolfe’s notes in their edition of Horace’s 
Odes furnish an excellent illustration. 
With a compulsion worthy of wonder, 
these two men point out every trans- 
ferred epithet and instruct the reader 
to ‘‘retransfer’’ the epithet in order to 
make what may, I suppose, be called 
‘logical’? sense. Nowhere is there even 
a hint of why the poet had ever writ- 
ten the line the way he did. They note 
figures of speech and glance at pecu- 
liarities of verse structure such as hy- 
permetric lines. But never once do the 
editors explain what happens in the 
poem because of hypermetron or rhe- 
torical figures. It may be argued that 
the notés were designed to be sugges- 
tive, for the teacher would explain to 
the student what was happening. But 
I have sat through too many courses as 
an undergraduate and too many semi- 
fharseas a graduate student and I have 
listened to too many papers at scholar- 
ly meetings to have much faith in that. 
If this be esoteric knowledge to be 
handed on from one generation to an- 
other simply by word of mouth, I, and 
most of my contemporaries, never got 
the word. 

Along the same lines, consider one 


facet of the treatment of Catullus. Mer- 
rill’s edition, which is representative, 
devotes an incredible amount of space 
to pointing out that Catullus’ Lesbia 
was really Clodia. The ‘‘Lesbia cycle’’ 
is then examined for references to this 
love affair, and we, the readers, are 
treated to a kind of voyeurism which 
belongs to the psychoanalyst’s office, 
not a classroom. It makes absolutely 
no difference to a consideration of the 
poems whether or not Lesbia was 
Clodia. 

The kind of information I have de- 
scribed is common enough in the texts 
and articles which appear in our jour- 
nals. It is almost always beside the 
point. In a course which concerns the 
reading of poems, I see no reason for 
not dismissing such information as triv- 
ial and worthless. 

The reason, I suspect, for the im- 
mense popularity of such criticism 
arises from two things: first, most 
classicists have been trained in ‘‘his- 
torical method,”’ they have been trained 
in short to be ‘‘scholars.’’ The tradi- 
tional method of educating young 
Classics students is one of the great 
glories of our profession. It avails us 
to recover in a fine way the past, or 
as much, perhaps, as may be possible. 
But it necessarily forces the use of 
poems and plays as documents in a 
way analogous to the way we use 
Caesar’s Commentaries or Thucydides’ 
history. Since poetry is properly one 
of the primary sources for the historian, 
as for anyone else, for understanding 
the mind and experience of a people, 
it must necessarily be understood as 
poetry first. In the historian no less 
than in the teacher of literature, liter- 
ary awareness needs a high degree of 
development. Such a training as clas- 
sicists have undergone, however, en- 
courages a development of interests in 
history. Hence the concern over Catul- 
lus and Horace rather than over their 
work. 

But the second reason for the impor- 
tance given to the kind of information 
I have been damning is the difficulty 
of reading and understanding poetry or 
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literature. This is true even in our own 
language. The reading with any degree 
of intelligent understanding of a Shake- 
spearian play or a poem by Robert 
Lowell is an exhausting business. The 
rewards are great, but the price high. 
How much more difficult is it then in 
a foreign language and in one that has 
been out of use for several centuries! 
No wonder it is much easier to talk 
around a poem. But nonetheless, the 
poem remains to tease us. If we are 
responsible teachers and critics, we 
must cope with the poem, even if such 
coping reduces us to despair. 

What has happened in classical stud- 
ies is similar to what happened in Eng- 
lish studies. The poem was lost in the 
culture. The New Criticism was neces- 
sary if English studies were ever to 
become of any significance to men and 
women today. Classics, like English, 
may be an antiquarian’s delight, but if 
so, there is not much worth in it. We 
ponder Greek and Latin literature to 


perceive in the only way we can the at- 


‘titudes, feelings and emotions of an- 
other people, to understand a different 
way of thought. It is not for nothing 
that our primary interest is in Vergil, 
Homer, Sophocles and Horace. 

In focusing attention on the work it- 
self, the New Criticism raised the final 
question which should always be asked 
about any work —Is it worthwhile? Is 
it good? Historical criticism necessar- 
ily ignored the point, for the value of a 
document in history depends on its evi- 
dence for history. Impressionistic criti- 
cism could and frequently did assert 
that some works were good and some 
bad, but on grounds which had very 
little to do with the work at hand, but 
a great deal to do with various prej- 
udices of the critic. The most damning 
thing that can be said about this sort 
of criticism, which involves the delight 
in purple passages and the statement, 
‘“‘How lovely, listen to its music,’’ is 
that it is mindless. But when we have 
said that, we have said all. New Criti- 
cism permitted an approach to litera- 
ture which tries to account for how and 
why a poem is good. It suggested that 
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clear and cogent thinking on the poem 
might have more merit for understand- 
ing the poem than did any amount of 
source hunting. If we can think clearly 
and cogently, we may be able to begin 
to understand the work in question. We 
are not thinking clearly and seriously 
when we make such remarks as, ‘‘No- 
tice how in Fons Bandusiae the sound 
and sense form a perfect union. Isn’t 
the poem excellent?’’ I, for one, do 
not understand what that remark 
means, but I suspect it means, at best, 
very little. A student might reasonably 
say, ‘“‘Well, what do you mean?’’ In 
past generations tradition alone ‘may 
have been sufficient to justify the read- 
ing of Fons Bandusiae. But those hal- 
cyon days fortunately are gone. Now 
we are quite properly called upon to 
justify our assertions. The poem merits 
attention for what Horace manages to 
achieve through his organization. He 
elevates the spring whose natural qual- 
ities he recognizes as divine to the sta- 
tus of a sanctuary, a holy place, not 
only by sacrificing the kid, but also by 
celebrating it in his poem. The water 
becomes akin to the water of purifica- 
tion. 

The value of criticism lies not only in 
the elucidation of a particular work, but 
in the training of sensibility. We are, 
we keep telling ourselves, teachers. We 
should, as teachers of literature, be 
primarily concerned with the training 
of the young, developing their percep- 
tions and awareness, refining their 
thoughts and emotions. Literature of 
any sort is the most accessible way 
we have of doing so. As classicists, we 
should be able to explain why reading 
Oedipus Tyrannus is better than read- 
ing Death of a Salesman, or why some 
poems of Horace are not so good as 
others, or why Propertius is a greater 
poet than Tibullus, or why both cannot 
match Pindar. As I said, reading litera- 
ture is a difficult business. 

If we think too that students come to 
us with a firm grounding in understand- 
ing any poetry, let alone Greek or La- 
tin poetry, we are simply deluding our- 
selves. Even English departments, to 
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judge by those who have been exposed 
to English courses, still make no ser- 
ious attempt to discuss poetry and 
prose. Students may come into Clas- 
sics courses with no end of information 
on figures of speech and even verse 
structure, or with no end of data on 
the course of Aeneas’ journey. But they 
have almost no understanding of why 
Vergil could only say what he had to 
say in a poem, no awareness of how 
imagery functions or indeed what it is, 
or even that Aeneas is a character in 
a major poem of the western world and 
not a historical figure. Even graduate 
students have considerable difficulty in 
perceiving how and why a good poem 
is effective. The fault is not theirs; it 
is ours, for we have not trained them 
to do anything more than observe some 
superficial and quite mechanical de- 
tails, such as similes or the quantities 
of a hexameter. 

But since we can only begin with the 
individual work and since that is where 
we should properly begin in undergrad- 
uate courses, we could do worse than 
follow the practices of the best of the 
New Critics by beginning with an an- 
alysis of how a work is put together. 
We may examine, for example, how 
the poet uses the various meanings of 
words, seeing how hypermetron affects 
the poem, or how hendiadys, litotes, or 
whatever, conditions the poem, seeing 
what part meter plays in the poem. 
Then we may begin to come to some 
conclusion about the poem which, after 
all, is what we want, and finally to 
some sort of awareness of what rele- 
vance the poem has in the tradition of 
poetry. 

One of the techniques of New Criti- 
cism has been the examination of 
image, metaphor and symbol. Often it 
appears that for some New Critics these 
things alone make a poem good. This 
is not the case, of course. F. R. Leavis 
has remarked that ‘‘what we are con- 
cerned with in [the] analysis [of a 
poem] are always matters of complex 
verbal organization; it will not do to 
treat metaphors, images, and other lo- 
cal effects as if their relation to the 


poem were at all like that of plums to 
cake. They are worth examining — they 
are there to examine — because they 
are the loci of a complex life, and 
sometimes the context from which 
they cannot be even provisionally sep- 
arated, if the examination is to be 
worth anything, is a wide one.’’! The 
reason there has been so great an em- 
phasis on imagery in contemporary 
English studies — and even in classical 
studies influenced by New Criticism — 
is that it is, for English poetry espe- 
cially, perhaps the best way of getting 
at a poem, of beginning to examine it. 
This is also to a degree true of Greek 
poetry, but it is not quite the same with 
Latin. The Latin language does not 
manipulate imagery quite so emphati- 
cally. It may be just as possible to be- 
gin an examination of a poem in Latin, 
Catullus 1 for example, by looking hard 
at the rhetoric, noticing how the com- 
bination of understatement and hyper- 
bole effectively organize the poem so 
that our feelings are properly elicited 
and our final judgment of the poem, 
founded on specifics, may be an intelli- 
gent one. What should be avoided at all 
costs is the sort of thing published not 
too long ago on a Greek matter. The 
author demonstrated that Euripides in 
the Medea used the ship, the Argo, as 
a symbol of passion. One might reason- 
ably ask, so what? How does that 
interesting tidbit help us to understand 
the play? It doesn’t, of course, for the 
critic was treating what he called a 
symbol as though it were a plum in the 
cake called Medea. Such notes as this 
have little use unless crucially related 
to the poem. 

The kind of criticism I am concerned 
with attempts on the one hand to illu- 
minate the work and on the other to 
direct the reader’s attention to the 
work and ultimately to a refinement of 
his own attitudes. As we all know, one 
is not automatically endowed with 
awareness and sensitivity to a high de- 
gree. They must be cultivated. Such 
cultivation is a long business. We all 
need help in the matter. But we are 
not given or giving much help when 
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we fail to talk about the individual 
work, concentrating instead on peri- 
pheral interests or purple passages. 
There is almost no good book on Latin 
or Greek poetry. None of the surveys 
of literary history really deals cogently 
and _ seriously with literature. But 
while this need exists in the field of 
Classics, there is a more pressing and 
urgent one in the need for serious, cri- 
tical examination of individual works. 
The evaluation and discussion of litera- 
ture is unending. For some poems there 
may be a definitive, final critical ap- 
praisal. But for the great masterpieces, 
there can never be. Each generation 
needs to go over its inheritance with 
the best and greatest help it can have. 
Each generation needs such a revisit 
of the past not only because of homage 
to the past, but also for the refining 
of its own thoughts, emotions and feel- 
ings. As each age needs in English to 
perceive what the English language at 
its greatest, in Shakespeare, can do, so 
each generation of classicists needs to 
know what Latin under Vergil’s guid- 
ance can do. 

Classics, like English where the New 
Criticism has made its most significant 
strides, needs the kind of emphasis of 
such a criticism. In a way unlike Eng- 
lish literature, which is written in our 
native tongue and therefore possesses 
an immediacy for us that Latin and 
Greek cannot possibly have, the litera- 
ture of Greece and Rome has what may 
well turn out to be an advantage. I 
mean the very fact that we have to 
learn meanings for words and under- 
stand syntactical constructions. What 
we often do, but more often do not do, is 
train our students to be aware of the 
ambiguities which the words them- 
selves have and the ambiguities of the 
constructions. Bella can be either an 
adjective or a noun, or nautae can be 
genitive or dative singular or nomina- 
tive plural. We must be consciously 
aware that poets deliberately exploit 
these ambiguities. We are all aware of 
this to a partial degree, but with that 
knowledge we do not advance far un- 
less we ourselves see what it leads to: 
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a comprehension of poetry. If we stop 
transferring the epithets back, we may 
begin to perceive why the poet trans- 
ferred them in the first place. 

What the New Criticism has done for 
English, it is quite capable of doing 
for Classics. And what it has done is, 
when you think about it, rather obvious, 
though, possibly because of its obvious- 
ness, unusual. It has rightly insisted on 
criticizing the work, explaining, judg- 
ing and evaluating. It has directed our 
attention to the serious questions about 
art, to those matters which should, 
after all, be our primary concern. It 
has forced hard and clear thinking on 
the matter at hand. We can never have 
enough of that. But it has further had 
a profound effect on the reading and 
understanding of the students. It has 
not created an enthusiasm for poetry 
and prose alone, its effect has extended 
to all arts and in its best disciples 
even to the conduct of life. That finally 
is what we are all concerned with. 
Since we spend most of our lives on 
matters involving our feelings, emotions 
and attitudes, and only a trifle on 
facts, we might seriously consider lit- 
erature which concerns precisely these 
things. 

As I began with an allusion to the 
greatest critic of antiquity, himself a 
New Critic, I shall end with one to the 
greatest artist of the ancient world. 
Plato assures us that the function of 
teaching is the awakening of the eye 
of the soul. If that does not occur, the 
teaching has been profitless. If we can- 
not help our students to an intelligent 
understanding of Latin and Greek — 
and we cannot, if we cannot explain how 
and why a work is worthwhile — then 
we are truly teaching irrelevantly, if 
not wickedly. The twentieth century, 
which has made more and greater dis- 
coveries than any other century in 
man’s history, has not the time to waste 
on the pointless, the foolish, the use- 
less. 
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1F. R. Leavis, ‘Imagery and Movement: Notes 
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FORMS OF DISCIPLINE IN POETRY 


By ‘‘discipline in poetry’’ I refer to 
a systematic gauging of expression in 
conformity with established modes of 
poetic expression to the end that pro- 
priety is achieved. New Criticism has 
been instrumental in directing our scru- 
tiny toward two forms of discipline in 
poetry: the discipline of technical de- 
vices and the discipline of tradition. 
Neither discipline is new to our critical 
gaze, unless we have neglected to read 
Aristotle, Horace, Quintilian, or the 
Peri hupsous. The devices, of course, 
have their inception in classical litera- 
ture; and tradition is, in large part, 
the classical tradition. It is not sur- 
prising that T. S. Eliot, en promachoisi 
of the New Critics, calls himself a clas- 
sicist in literature. The methods of the 
New Critics in attending to these dis- 
ciplines are new insofar as they entail 
an intellectualism that can best be de- 
scribed as ‘“‘hard-boiled.’’ This uncom- 
promising intellectualism finds its ex- 
emplars in the concise excellences of 
Dante, Dryden and the Metaphysical 
Poets. For its practitioners there has 
been an infernal poetry consisting of 
Milton (temporarily, at least), the Vic- 
torian poets and Joyce Kilmer’s Trees, 
from which the intelligent can graduate 
to a purgatory of Swinburne, Hopkins, 
Yeats and the French Symbolists. Mil- 
ton, of course, can hardly remain anath- 
ema to critics whose chief insistence is 
upon a highly disciplined and intellectu- 
ally concise poetry. In fact, John Crowe 
Ransom, taking a stand opposite to 
that initially established by T. S. Eliot, 
has called Paradise Lost ‘‘a large- 
scale metaphysical work’’; and higher 
praise than this the New Critics are 
generally unaccustomed to lavish. Cer- 
tainly Milton, metaphysical or not, ex- 
hibits perfected technical devices in 
abundance plus a skillfully effected con- 
fluence of Hebraic and Greco-Roman 
traditions. But what are these techni- 
cal devices, what is a discipline of tra- 
dition, and how do the New Critics pre- 
sent them? I shall refer to the main 
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devices first and then attend to the mat- 
ter of tradition, considering in each case 
the positive applicability of New Criti- 
cism to the study and teaching of clas- 
sical poetry. 

With his ‘‘Poetry: A Note in Ontol- 
ogy’’ Ransom singles out three devices 
developed by poets ‘‘for the sake of 
increasing the volume of the per- 
cipienda or sensibilia.’’ These are me- 
ter, fiction and tropes. He explains met- 
rical discipline as ‘‘a way of regulating 
very drastically the material’ and its 
aim as ‘‘some nominal sort of regimen- 
tation.’’ The classicist will note that 
meter is universal in ancient Greek and 
Latin poetry: if it is not metrical, it 
is not poetry. The prosaic utterances 
of Solon and Manilius are a part of 
poetry, in the general sense rather than 
in the absolute sense now determined 
by subjective purists — a part of poetry 
because they are metrically regi- 
mented. The poetic prose or the metri- 
cal clausulae of Gorgias of Leontini, 
Plato, or Cicero, are, in sum, prose. 
The classicist is not in the habit of 
recognizing in meter a discipline for 
the sake of discipline or a means, 
simply, of distinguishing between poetry 
and prose. Like Aristotle and Horace he 
studies the propriety of a given meter 
with respect to the theme or intention 
of a poem. This is what the New Critic 
emphasizes in his attention to the ef- 
fects of meter. In this area, therefore, 
he has little to offer the classicist. 

Fiction, a second device, enables one, 
according to Ransom, to derive from 
a scene an aesthetic experience which 
an actual scene cannot provide. The 
problem, it seems to me, is one of emo- 
tional commitment. If we personally 
are emotionally involved in a scene, 
our experience of it is not aesthetic. 
Art produces the aesthetic distance 
wherefrom our emotional involvement 
is impersonal. Ransom alludes to Kant 
and Schopenhauer; the classicist is 
likely to think of Aristotle’s theory of 
tragedy. 
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In ‘‘Four Elizabethan Dramatists’’ 
T. S. Eliot comments on what we may 
call the discipline of fiction. ‘‘It is es- 
sential,’’ he says, ‘‘that a work of art 
should be self-consistent, that an artist 
should consciously or unconsciously 
draw a circle beyond which he does not 
trespass: on the one hand actual life 
is always the material, and on the other 
hand an abstraction from actual life 
is a necessary condition to the creation 
of the work of art.’’ He goes on to say, 
‘‘No artist produces great art by a de- 
liberate attempt to express his person- 
ality. He expresses his personality in- 
directly through concentrating upon a 
task which is a task in the same sense 
as the making of an efficient engine. 

. .”’ In “Tradition and the Individual 
Talent’? Eliot has said, ‘‘The emotion 
of art is impersonal. And the poet can- 
not reach this impersonality without 
surrendering himself wholly to the work 
to be done.’’ We think of Catullus as 
intensely personal. The New Critic can 


help us to understand that Catullus’ ex- 
pression of emotion is impersonal in- 


sofar as he abstracts it from actual 
life and by means of this discipline 
gives it an effective fictional life of 
its own. 

For the most part pretermitting me- 
ter and fiction, Ransom dwells at some 
length on tropes. ‘‘Figures of speech,’’ 
he says, ‘‘twist accidence away from 
the straight course, as if to intimate 
astonishing lapses of rationality be- 
neath the smooth surface of dis- 
course, inviting perceptual attention, 
and weakening the tyranny of science 
over the senses.’’ But his sole concern 
is with metaphor and its perfection in 
Metaphysical Poetry. This poetry ad- 
heres to a ‘‘miraculism’’ which arises, 
he says, ‘‘when the poet discovers by 
analogy an identity between objects 
which is partial, though it should be 
considerable, and proceeds to an iden- 
tification which is complete.’’ Let it be 
noted that this discipline is a method 
of reconciling dissimilars or distinct 
identities. 

In his value judgment, Mr. Ransom 
sets Metaphysical Poetry above (1) 
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Physical poetry, ‘‘which deals with 
things’’ (e.g., the Dinglichkeit of the 
Imagists) and (2) Platonic poetry, or 
“the poetry of ideas.’’ Metaphor, it 
would seem, is the most important form 
of technical discipline in the best poetry. 
With this Aristotle would hardly dis- 
agree. In Poetics 22. 9, speaking about 
forms of technical discipline, he has 
written, ‘“‘The greatest thing by far is 
to be in control of metaphor. This alone 
cannot be learned from another and 
is the mark of genius, for the felicitous 
use of metaphor presupposes insight re- 
garding similarity.’’ Allen Tate, in his 
essay, ‘‘Longinus and the ‘New Criti- 
cism,’ translates to to homoion theoe- 
rein with this prejudice: ‘*. . . an intui- 
tive perception of the similarity in dis- 
similars.’’ New Critics, such as Ransom 
and Tate, have hit upon a prime ele- 
ment in the theory of poetry with their 
scrupulous attention to the reconcilia- 
tion of dissimilars and to the metaphor, 
whose function it is to effect this rec- 
onciliation. 

The classicist can benefit from such 
New Critical remarks on such a figure 
of speech and from the reminder to ob- 
serve the function as well as the inci- 
dence of metaphor. But the classicist 
obviously cannot look to Metaphysical 
Poetry as an exemplar in the judg- 
ment of classical poetry. There is too 
much from Homer to Juvenal that is 
not Metaphysical. It would be reward- 
ing, however, to discern just what from 
Homer to Juvenal is ‘‘metaphysical’’ — 
and why. We should, incidentally, like 
the New Critics, ask why at least as 
often as we ask how. 

The classicist, moreover, is obliged 
to answer Tate when he asserts, “I am 
rash enough to question whether Aris- 
totle, as a Greek, could know, as we 
have known since Shakespeare and 
Donne, how similar dissimilars can be 
made to seem, or (to take an extreme 
view which is not unknown today) how 
similar they can be made to be.’’ The 
phrase, ‘‘as a Greek,’’ issues a judg- 
ment upon Greek poetry which sees it 
as inferior to Metaphysical and/or 
Elizabethan poetry, or at least as com- 
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paratively incomplete, in the use of 
metaphor. 

Where Ransom and Tate specialize in 
considering the discipline of metaphor, 
Brooks and Warren, in Understanding 
Poetry (and Brooks alone, in The Well 
Wrought Urn), attend more specifically 
to the tropes of irony and paradox. They 
define an ironical statement as one 
which ‘indicates a meaning contrary 
to the one it professes to give.’’ Para- 
dox, on the other hand, is ‘‘a statement 
which seems on the surface contradic- 
tory, but which involves an element of 
truth.’’ Metaphor, irony and paradox 
have in common a dynamism produced 
by aesthetically conjoined dissimilars 
or opposites. This dynamism contrib- 
utes to a poem the movement or drama 
for which the New Critics constantly 
search and in discovering which they 
have proved wondrously adept. ‘‘All 
poetry,’’ write Messrs. Brooks and War- 
ren, ‘‘including even short lyrics or des- 
criptive pieces, involves a dramatic or- 
ganization.’’ Insofar as the New Critics 
direct our attention to dramatic devices 
involved in the resolution of opposing 
themes or the reconciliation of op- 
posites, they merely re-direct our gaze 
back to classical disciplines; but their 
orientation is from relatively modern 
poetry and from the Metaphysical con- 
ceit, which produces a ‘‘miraculism,”’ 
that is, an equation of disparities or 
polarities. 

Let me be rash enough to suggest that 
the Greeks were as capable of this 
equation as Shakespeare or Donne. Mr. 
Tate himself, in this same essay on 
Longinus, attributes such capability to 
Sappho, when, in translating the pseudo- 
Longinus’ comments on phainetai moi 
. . . , he accepts the translation of 
kath’ hupenantio-seis offered by W. 
Rhys Roberts, ‘‘uniting contradictions.”’ 
In the Oresteia Aeschylus manages to 
reconcile Apollo and the Eumenides, the 
powers of light and darkness. On one 
level Apollo and the Eumenides are 
grand or large-scale metaphors. In the 
Clouds Aristophanes reconciles the old 
and the new: the old and the new moons 
are equated on the day of the old moon 


poem 


and the new; Strepsiades, representing 
the old fashions or ideals, and his wife, 
representing the new, are identified in 
the odd compound, ‘‘Phidippides’’; one 
of the old gods, Dionysus, is convention- 
ally invoked by the Clouds, which are 
among the new gods; all of this con- 
duces to the dynamic contest between 
Aeschylean old tragedy and Euripidean 
new tragedy and between the old edu- 
cation and the new. 

Examples of ‘‘miraculism”’ in Greek 
poetry could be multiplied indefinitely. 
The phenomenon, however, is due not 
solely, if indeed at all, to the mere 
extension of ‘‘metaphysical’’ conceit. 
It embraces the classical tropes; meta- 
phor, irony and paradox; but it is the 
result of a larger discipline as well, the 
discipline of that balance and sym- 
metry in which extremes are reconciled 
by a mean, just as the polar columns 
of a Greek temple are reconciled by 
the center to which they direct the eye. 
So the extremes of light and darkness 
(associated with justice and injustice, 
hope and despair, good and evil) are 
reconciled by Aeschylus’ presentation 
of their balance, compromise and mu- 
tual interdefinition. 

The Greek miraculism also embraces 
imagery; for example, the images of 
light (torches, the sun) and darkness 
(night, the underworld) in the Oresteia. 
Ransom might have added imagery to 
his list of three devices, but he pre- 
ferred to limit his remarks on imagery 
to the use made of it by the Imagists, 
the composers of ‘‘physical poetry.”’ 
Brooks and Warren insist that ‘every 
involves imagery in some re- 
spect,’’ but hasten to add that ‘‘the 
function of imagery in poetry is never 
... that of mere illustration.’’ Imagery 
is important, they conclude, ‘‘for the 
presentation of essential meaning.’’ 
Like Ransom, they intimate that imag- 
ery can have little more than temporary 
appeal if it is not, in itself, language 
— that is, figurative language, the lan- 
guage of simile, metaphor and symbol. 
It is precisely on this basis that Mr. 
Robert F. Goheen, a classicist, under- 
takes his study of the imagery of Soph- 
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ocles’ Antigone. He acknowledges his 
debt to New Criticism by quoting I. A. 
Richards and Cleanth Brooks in epi- 
graph. He explains images as devices 
of technical discipline in this way: ‘‘The 
images are only one of the poet’s means 
of communication. But as such they are 
important, and they provide a reward- 
ing means of entry into the complex 
structure of interworking parts which 
such a play forms. The images not only 
give brilliance or emotional color to 
individual expressions: they also point 
up the progress of the action and de- 
velop meanings essential to the whole.’’ 
(My italics.) It is in much this same 
vein that Mr. Richmond Lattimore ap- 
proaches the device of imagery in the 
excellent introduction to his translation 
of the Oresteia. These critical works 
by Messrs. Goheen and Lattimore, to 
which let us add Professor Lattimore’s 
The Poetry of Greek Tragedy, consti- 
tute a decidedly affirmative answer to 
the question, ‘‘Do the New Critics have 
anything of positive value to offer to 
classicists?’’ But, characteristically and 
of necessity, the classicists look to 
Greek and not to ‘‘metaphysical’’ ex- 
emplars. 

The discipline of technical devices is 
a minor discipline, self-imposed by the 
poet in his attendance to word, line and 
technique. It is the role of the critic, 
whatever his school, to explain and 
evaluate the function of this discipline 
in the poems he studies. The discipline 
of tradition is, by comparison, a major 
discipline. It is one wherewith the poet 
becomes worthy of the tradition to 
which he devotes himself and which, 
by his devotion, he augments, changes 
and improves. This is a discipline by 
which Horace influences Sappho as 
much as she influences him or by which 
Ronsard influences Horace as much 
as Horace influences him. It is a dis- 
cipline which invites the extension of 
incidental rather than initial praise 
to Metaphysical Poetry because it 
unites all poetry, making it mandatory 
that the modern critic know the Classics 
and that the classicist know the mod- 
erns. This discipline has been outlined 
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in two essays by T. S. Eliot, ‘‘Tradition 
and the Individual Talent’? and ‘‘The 
Function of Criticism.”’ 

In ‘“‘The Function of Criticism’’ Eliot 
says that he thinks ‘‘of the literature 
of the world, of the literature of Eu- 
rope, of the literature of a single coun- 
try, not as a collection of the writings 
of individuals, but as ‘organic wholes,’ 
as systems in relation to which, and 
only in relation to which, individual 
works of literary art, and the works of 
individual artists, have their signifi- 
cance.’’ This is the veritable manifesto 
of what I have chosen to call the dis- 
cipline of tradition. In this same essay 
he points up the interdependence of the 
classical and the modern: ‘‘The exist- 
ing monuments form an ideal order 
among themselves, which is modified 
by the introduction of the new (the 
really new) work of art among them. 
The existing order is complete before 
the new work arrives; for order to per- 
sist after the supervention of novelty, 
the whole existing order must be... 
altered; and so the relations, propor- 
tions, values of each work of art to- 
ward the whole are readjusted; and this 
is conformity between the old and 
the new. Whoever has approved this 
idea of order . . . will not find it pre- 
posterous that the past should be al- 
tered by the present as much as the 
present is directed by the past.’’ Al- 
though in the same mode, this is cer- 
tainly an advance upon Horace’s 
‘*Either adhere to tradition or take care 
that your innovations be consistent.’’ 

Robert Graves, a classicist by reli- 
gion if not by declaration or practice 
and one who has never been drawn to 
New Criticism, independently shares 
with Eliot the large view of criticism, 
a view which in most respects is the 
unique contribution of this generation 
to literary criticism itself. In A Survey 
of Modernist Poetry he and Laura Rid- 
ing have written: ‘‘A strong distinction 
must be drawn between poetry as some- 
thing developing through civilization 
and as something developing organ- 
ically by itself — not a minor branch 
of human endeavour but a complete 
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and separate form of energy which is 
neither more nor less in the twentieth 
century a.p. than in the tenth century 
B.c., not a different kind of energy now 
from what it was in Homeric times, 
but merely lodged in different, or other, 
persons.”’ 

It is clearly this order and this form 
of energy which Homer and E. E. Cum- 
mings have in common. And metrics, 
fictions, images, similes, metaphors, 
symbols and functional ambiguities (to 
pay lip-service to William Empson) are 
their incidental and technical manifes- 
tations. We shall profit the most from 
those critics who relate incidentals and 
technics to the organic whole of the 
literary tradition rather than to the 
mere total effect of a single work or 
a single phenomenon, however impor- 
tant and significant this effect may be. 
Eliot’s ‘‘The Metaphysical Poets”’ is in 
one respect more profitable than Ran- 
som’s ‘‘Note in Ontology.’’ His essay 
is not an exaltation of the metaphor 
or conceit, as Ransom’s tends to be, but 
is rather a consideration of the manner 
in which Metaphysical Poetry modifies 
and is modified by poetry of past and 
present. 

Eliot and Graves posit the insepara- 
bility of modern, medieval and ancient 
poetry. The study and understanding 
of modern poetry, for example, is 
shown by them to provide the where- 
withal for the study and understanding 
of ancient poetry; and conversely. Clas- 
sicists can only approve the interest 
and vitality which this position must 
introduce into their field of study. But 
they must also realize that it is incum- 
bent upon them not to limit their criti- 
cal examinations solely to ancient lit- 
erature. Unless they follow the lead of 
Robert Graves, Gilbert Highet, H. D. F. 
Kitto, C. M. Bowra, Douglas Bush and 
others like these, they may conceivably 
warrant the accusation of offering half 
a loaf. 

It is the half-loaf critic who satisfies 
himself with, say, merely running down 
an allusion: Aristophanes took this line 
from Euripides, Horace took this line 
from Sappho, Eliot took this line from 


St. Augustine. The competent critic ex- 
amines the allusion in the perspective 
of tradition: Aristophanes, in making 
tragedy the theme of a comedy (the 
Frogs), opposes the tendency-toward- 
comedy of Euripidean tragedy; Horace 
(Odes 1.7.13) sees the romantically 
soporific waters of Sappho with a prac- 
tical farmer’s eye; Eliot makes poetry 
of Augustine’s prose (‘‘To Carthage 
then I came’’) by changing its con- 
text. Eliot advises that ‘‘One of the 
surest tests is the way in which a poet 
borrows. Immature poets,’’ he says, 
‘imitate; mature poets steal; bad poets 
deface what they take, and good poets 
make it into something better, or at 
least something different.’’ Good critics 
explain the improvement or the dif- 
ference; and this necessitates a knowl- 
edge of both writers involved. 

The able English teacher today is sel- 
dom far from his Homer and Ovid. 
There is no reason why a Classics 
teacher should hold aloof from Yeats, 
Joyce, Eliot, Pound, Graves and the 
like. He can already explain to his 
students the improvements of Catullus 
upon Callimachus. He should also be 
willing to explain the influence of 
Sappho and Catullus upon such poets 
as Kenneth Rexroth and E. E. Cum- 
mings. 

The New Critics have proved helpful 
in offering reminders of those forms 
of discipline which aid in the definition 
of poetry. Ever since the great nine- 
teenth-century Boeckh-Hermann contro- 
versy classicists have been more or 
less inclined to relegate the poetic fur- 
niture in their possession to the back 
room of a house given over chiefly to 
hermaneutics, history, geography, nu- 
mismatics, archeology and the like. 
New Criticism, indirectly via the dis- 
cipline of technical devices and directly 
via the discipline of tradition, has re- 
established the value and prime impor- 
tance of that furniture. Classicists need 
simply display and take advantage of 
what they have long possessed. 
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ON TRANSLATION AS A FORM OF NEW CRITICISM | S. Patmer Bovie 


THERE CAN BE LITTLE pouBT that the 
Classics are here to stay in the modern 
world, that the impact of new transla- 
tions of old books is an evident phenom- 
enon, a major commodity on the mar- 
ket, a nuclear discovery in the stock- 
piling of literary atoms. And for two 
reasons the impulse to go with the im- 
pact and to harness its energies is ir- 
resistible, first of all because modern 
translations have been unconsciously 
phased right. Beginning some twenty 
years back new versions began appear- 
ing which we could actually read in 
an idiom we could accept and even en- 
joy. There had always been transla- 
tions — publisher’s libraries, indeed; 
Everyman, World Classics, the Bohn, 
the Modern — but we couldn’t stom- 
ach them, too full were they of ‘‘foison 
of the clod’’ and — 


Tityrus, thou where thou liest under the 

covert of spreading beech, broodest on thy 
slim 

pipe over the Muse of the woodland.! 


Or, for Juno’s Freudian outburst in Ae- 
neid 7, ending: flectere si nequeo su- 
peros, Acheronta movebo, they gave us: 


If my deity is not great enough, I will not 
assuredly falter to seek succour where it 
may be found; if I cannot bend the gods, I 
will stir up Acheron.2 


But the modern man gave us instead 
of this: 
So, if my power 
Falls short of greatness, I must try 
another's, 
Seek aid where I can find it. If I cannot 
Bend Heaven, I can raise Hell.3 


Our new version may not yet be the 
perfect solution: the point is, it is read- 
able, forceful and immediate, and like 
Virgil’s lines it seethes with frustrated 
emotion. 

I too seethe with frustrated emotion 
and share something of that grand and 
sobering Virgilian dismay when I look 
out over the translations and observe 
the modern publisher rushing to the 


realms of gold like a forty-niner, scram- 
bling for the quick turnover. But in the 
first place, as I have noted, these mul- 
tifarious new versions have been long 
overdue and their arrival has been ac- 
cordingly well timed, in phase with a 
real need, and so welcome. In the sec- 
ond place the new efforts have provid- 
ed us with whole lengths, entire prod- 
ucts of classical writing, and have 
thereby served admirably to comple- 
ment our preciously hoarded-and-gloat- 
ed-over partial readings in the original 
in our classroom efforts. By means of a 
finite number of hours applied to the 
reading in English translation we can 
sense at least what the whole poem, 
history or play is about. We can meas- 
ure Ovid’s whole style, for instance, or 
estimate his artistic meaning and en- 
ergy. We can know to some extent what 
sorts of things Virgil kept in view in 
the whole Aeneid and expect some in- 
telligent response from our students 
soon after they begin their study of 
him. We can expect them to leaf 
through the Georgics and Eclogues for 
some knowledge of what else Virgil 
wrote. And if, as a modern critic has 
put it (adapting Mark Hopkins’ famous 
definition), the ideal educational insti- 
tution is an ECLOGUE with a student at 
one end and a teacher at the other, we 
can read all ten some weeekend and 
devote two whole classes to a feverish 
discussion of Arcadian manners. And 
so I declare that the TRANSLATION HAS 
MADE CRITICS OF US ALL. 

Meanwhile, new materials for study 
are being produced, almost massed 
like troops waiting to engage: editions 
proliferate, publishing techniques are 
applied to secure the utmost commer- 
cial advantage. Mentor Books — Athena 
went around disguised as one, after all; 
the New American Library (of old 
Greek and Roman dignitaries); and in 
the same breath Meridian books, be- 
cause both of these tend to fall apart, 
to break squarely in the middle down 
the spine and send you out for another 
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copy, quickly reducing themselves to 
disiecta membra libri, resembling more 
than anything else the irreplaceable 
Sibylline leaves of antiquity. Anchors, 
Phoenixes, Modern Library Giants, 
Torchbooks (Lucretius would have liked 
these: ita res accendent lumina rebus), 
Grove (Sacred Grove) Classics, Vin- 
tage (Virgil would have liked that 
title), the Liberal Arts. The ubiquitous 
Penguin, supermarket and cartel of the 
revival of Classics in translation, alone 
generates such momentum these days 
that you can hardly think in your mind 
of a work that ought to be available 
before there it lies neatly bundled and 
properly trademarked with its feath- 
ered, tuxedoed ikon on our shores as 
the latest import from ultima Thule. 
Penguins epitomize the whole newly dis- 
covered realm and its occupation by 
intrepid explorers vying to be the first 
to plant another flag and claim another 
classical author as new property much 
relished by modern man. Penguins are 
not uniformly excellent in quality, but 
the migratory mass of these remark- 
able birds surely seems an impressive 
omen. Penguins are constantly ventur- 
ing, ever daring to take the plunge once 
more in the life-giving waters of the 
past, and some emerge brilliant and 
glistening. The best summary of the 
result is contained in the characteris- 
tically clear definition of a penguin of- 
fered by Larousse: certains pinguoins 
volent bien, et tous sont d’excellents 
plongeurs. 

Examples of large-scale modern ef- 
forts are familiar enough: Lattimore’s 
fabulous line-for-line six-beat Iliad; 
Pope’s netted its author (in the years 
1715-1720) some 9000 pounds — perhaps 
50,000 dollars — and while Prof. Latti- 
more may not yet be able to retire 
on his proceeds, the sale and use of his 
work indicate that classical studies are 
profitable. One would also mention var- 
ious Virgils: Rolfe Humphries’, C. Day 
Lewis’, Jackson Knight’s, and others’, 
if only to show how much the market 
can absorb and use. We have also for 
our consideration, Caesar’s Commentar- 
ies, Suetonius, a Lucan, and promised 


Cicero, even an Argonautica at long 
last; not to mention the Chicago series 
of Greek tragedies, and the Roman 
comedies in the Liberal Arts series, 
and the latter’s retranslations and re- 
visions of Plato’s Dialogues. Finally, to 
offset the literary histories and Out- 
line Series type of books, we have new 
anthologies from the primary sources, 
sprightly and eminently usable; for in- 
stance, Prof. MacKendrick’s Wisconsin 
Classics, and Prof. Lind’s most recent 
Latin Poetry, a golden harvest excel- 
lently gleaned and stacked. 


To WEIGH AND MEASURE the commodi- 
ties now on the market we ought to 
indulge in the luxurious necessity of 
parallel passages, turn for instance to 
the geometric center of the Aeneid 
where the souls of the unburied (an 
inops inhumataque turba) stand clus- 
tered by the reedy shore waiting to be 
carried across by Charon (he of the 
terribili squalore): 


stabant orantes primi transmittere cursum 
tendebantque manus ripae ulterioris 
amore. 
(6. 313-14) 


And ask ourselves how this sounds in 
a modern version: 


There they stand, a host, imploring 
To be taken over first. Their hands, in 
longing, 
Reach out for the farther shore. 
(Humphries) 


The souls stood begging to be the first to 
make the crossing, and stretched their arms 
out in longing for the farther shore. (Jack- 
son Knight) 


They stood, praying to be the first to make 
the journey across, and stretched forth their 
hands in their desire for the farther shore. 
(Guinagh) 


So they all stood, each begging to be 
ferried across first, 
Their hands stretched out in longing for 
the shore beyond the river. 
(C. Day Lewis) 


Or we could compare the sequence in 
Medea’s first soliloquy in Book 7 of the 
Metamorphoses that ends video meliora 
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proboque,/ deteriora sequor, first as it 
appears in the most recent version: 


Brace up, my darling, 
Be yourself again: O if I could, I would, 
But now against my will an unknown 
power 
Has made me weak: heat sways me one 
way, 
And my mind another: I see the wiser, 
Yet I take the wrong. 
(Gregory) 


And in the version given us several 
years back: 
Unhappy girl, shake from the bosom 
This burning fire, if you can. If I could 
do it, 
I would be more sensible, but some new 
power 
Holds me against my will, and reason calls 
One way, desire another. I see, approving, 
Things that are good, and yet I follow 
worse ones. 
(Humphries) 


And although some of these renderings 
are not quite so silly as others, none 
sounds right; all simply go to prove 
that translation tends to be too often 
like feeling a statue with your mittens 
on, and to show how many resonant 
vibrations escape the most sensitive mi- 
crophones, and are not even repro- 
duced, let alone amplified or frequency- 
modulated. But to continue this would 
be as time-consuming as it is impor- 
tant, and perhaps I may be allowed 
the briefer indulgence in a few general- 
izations and verdicts. 


Let ME arGUE that a translation must 
always meet three tests: the test of 
content, the test of style, the test of 
personality. Every time we open a new 
paperback, shattering the spine be- 
yond repair in our efforts to take hold 
of the new body of work, we ought to 
inquire about the content: is the mean- 
ing there? Is the narrative clearly re- 
lated, is the action authentically repre- 
sented? Is the whole emotion present? 
In short, is the thought truly imitated? 
Believe it or not, it is possible to trans- 
late without doing justice to the mean- 
ing. My students, for instance, ingen- 
iously conspire daily to undo me by 
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concentrated efforts at, not just mis- 
translating, but actually non-trans- 
lating, knifing through my prearranged 
toga of meaning with daggers of sharp 
incoherent phrases and slivers of dis- 
continuity. Yours probably don’t, or 
can’t, but mine prove how with a mod- 
icum of ingenuity non-translation can 
be a many-splendored thing. If a pro- 
fessional translator is cavalier with the 
meaning or inattentive to the logic of 
the narrative, he fails. If he’s accurate 
and faithful here, he has at least given 
us a book we can read and use. 

He gives us a book we can enjoy 
and savor if he regards the author’s 
original style as an objective reality 
worth wrestling with. C. Day Lewis’ 
Georgics effects a transformation of 
Virgil’s style but does so from a hard- 
won sense of the original and so emerg- 
es as a true imitation of Virgil. be- 
ing earthy, direct, deeply felt, rhyth- 
mically dynamic. The translator must 
keep asking the questions his reader 
will all the time have in mind. If you 
are doing Juvenal, are you edgy, vivid, 
blistering, belligerent? If Horace, are 
you suave yet perfectly frank? Can you 
be funny and still say what you mean? 
If Virgil, is that a Virgilian moon 
diffusing its pearly glow over the sur- 
face of delicately ruffled water? You 
mustn’t just let it be moonlight, and 
you might even remember that it was 
Francis Bacon, a stylist of some cen- 
turies back, who plumped for these two 
lines as the most beautiful in all Vir- 
gil (7. 8-9): 


adspirant aurae in noctem, nec candida 
cursus 

luna negat, splendet tremulo sub lumine 
pontus. 


Are those Lucretian images, or just 
your idea of a rationalist’s examples? 
If you’re dealing with Ovid, have you 
made the Sun God say to Phaethon 
words that sound like these, with their 
very sounds echoing against one an- 
other as they rebound from the bronze 
chamber of Phaethon’s heart? 


Ne dubita, dabitur (Stygias iuravimus 
undas) 
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Quodcumque optaris: sed tu sapientius 
opta. 


Or elsewhere, if you are translating 
the two arrows, brightly launched by 
Cupid on their diametrically opposite 
missions, have you caught their feel, 
their way of flashing home to their dif- 
ferent targets (1. 468-69)? 


prompsit duo tela pharetra 
diversorum operum, fugat hoc, facit illud 
amorem. 


Not if you sum up this action as follows: 
‘‘Two darts that were of opposite per- 
suasion’’! Does your episode sigh with 
relief as it ends with an obvious moral? 


For when a light breeze stirred them, they 
would whisper 

Midas has asses’ ears! You can still hear 
them, 


a good translation of 11. 192-93: 


leni nam motus ab austro 
obruta verba refert dominique coarguit 
aures. 


Much is to be held in mind when 
confronting the problem of style: for, 
like psychology, it covers a multitude 
of sins. Distinctions can be made be- 
tween imagery and action, between con- 
tent and form, between ‘‘tone’’ and at- 
mosphere. Let me add only that style 
ought to impress upon the translator 
the objective difficulties extending out 
in a long row before him. Running his 
lap of the glorious relay, he. can 
finish without being disqualified only by 
clearing these obstacles, for they define 
the course of the original. 

Horace’s barber must remain, for in- 
stance, what he was: cross-EYED. Hor- 
ace’s mouse must be muscular, but lithe 
and marvelously diminutive; preferably 
more sympathetic and rusticus than so- 
phisticated and urbanus — it is not 
even allowed him to be comis et ur- 
banus, at least until he’s eaten a few 
ears of Odes — and preferably also, 
if he’s to stay in character throughout, 
he should scamper off at the end of 
the line, artfully poised on his atomi- 
cally weighted monosyllable. 

A third consideration, hardly separ- 


able for long from the foregoing matters 
of content and style in general, is the 
personality of the author. Le style c’est 
Vhomme méme, to be sure, but in this 
case it is deux hommes divers, deux 
écrivains différents, so the translator 
must either cultivate a split personality 
or guard against convincing himself 
that he actually wrote the work in the 
first place. Perhaps the main trouble 
with E. V. Rieu’s Homers is that Homer 
was never for any length of time a Brit- 
ish civil servant in India. Nor did Apol- 
lonius of Rhodes attend an English pub- 
lic school. Rolfe Humphries, for anoth- 
er instance, becomes a rather prob- 
lematic translator of Virgil, for whom 
he has no distinct affinity, whose emo- 
tional experience he does not seem to 
share; but Mr. Humphries is a first- 
rate translator of the captious Ovid and 
an incandescent translator of fire- 
breathing Juvenal. W. F. Jackson 
Knight, who immerses his personality 
in Virgil’s, creates a moving and som- 


ber version of the Aeneid despite its 


being modestly couched in _faith- 
ful prose. What draws most translators 
irresistibly to their tasks is, I believe, 
the magnetism of the author’s person- 
ality: they are searching for, and are 
on the trail of an animae dimidium 
suae, and find the other writer a com- 
pelling, mysterious source of energy. A 
most recent witness to this phenom- 
enon is Boris Pasternak, who wrote 
as follows in October, 1958 (I Remem- 
ber, p. 127): 


I take the opportunity to repeat you, that 
except for the “Dr. Zh.,’’ which you should 
read, all the rest of my verses and writings 
are devoid of any sense and importance. The 
most part of my mature years I gave off to 
Goethe, Shakespeare, and other great and 
voluminous translations. 


In attempting to translate the hexam- 
eter poems of Horace into English 
verse, I felt myself strongly drawn to 
Horace’s personality, to his temper, to 
his attitude toward life. And I would 
like to end by quoting at some length 
a passage from the Epistle to Florus 
which I think demonstrates the com- 
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bined qualities of Horace’s complex and 
pleasing personality, that of an artist 
and a genijeman.?4 


Besides, do you think 

I can tury cut poems in Rome, what with 
everything else 

I have to worry about and keep up with? 
I’m wanted at court 

To vouch for a friend; another expects me 
to drop 

Whatever I’m doing and come and hear 
him read 

Some new stuff he’s written; this man lies 
sick in bed 

At home on the Quirinal Hill, this one is 
flat 

On his back at the other extreme—on the 
Aventine, 

I mean at home on that hill—and both 
must be seen: 

And it's certainly a case of wide space in 
between 

Those two places! ‘‘Oh sure, but the streets 
are clear— 

Didn’t I just hear you say it was clear 
across town from the one 

To the other? Nothing to bother your 
thinking en route.”’ 

A building contractor bustles along with 
his mules 

And manhandlers; gigantic derricks, 
lifting and swinging 

Blocks of stone or heavy wood beams into 
place; 

Melancholy funeral processions jockeying 
for position 

With great big wooden four-(unoiled) 
wheeled wagons; 

A mad dog races his shadow down one 
gutter, 

A fat, mud-spattered sow rolls down the 
other. 

Trudge forward, poet—think out melodious 
lines 

En route. The chorus of writers, one and 
entire, 

Detests the town and yearns for the sacred 
grove. 

Duly rejoicing, as clients of Bacchus, in 
sleep 

And shadowy peace. Surrounded by noise 
night and day, 

You expect me to sing, to follow the 
narrow little track 

Blazed by the bards? Even a man of some 
genius, 

Who has chosen to live in the quiet 
surroundings of Athens, 

Has given a good seven years of his life 
to research, 
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Grown gray over books and ideas, turns 
out to be 

More taciturn than a statue, striking the 
people 

At large as something to laugh at. And 
what about me, 

Making my home here at Rome, in the 
midst of the strife, 

On the stormy waves of big city life? Is 
it proper 

To weave a design of words to awaken 
the lyre? 

Remember the two famous brothers, both 
lawyers in Rome, 

The one a consulting, the other a trial 
attorney? 

They weren't just brothers-in-law, they 
were brothers-in-love, 

A Gracchus, as it were, to a Mucius, who 
never would speak 

Of each other except in terms of 
unqualified praise. 

Does any less wild a current dance through 
our poets 

With their very high frequency waves of 
mutual praise? 

I write my Odes, a friend of mine his 
elegies: 

“Good gracious!’’ says Propertius, “how 
perfectly propitious 

That piece of yours is! What a work oF 
ART! How auspicious! 
ALL Nine must have helped with the 
carving!” ‘‘Oh, it’s not so deserving 
As that last thing of yours, which is nescio 
quid maius new, 

Et tout ce qu’il y en a de plus!’’ Watch 
us for a moment 

Standing in front of the new library of 
Apollo 

Just built by Augustus and OPEN TO ALL 
OUR POETS 

AT ALL HouRs: notice the pride in our eyes, 
the MOoN- 

YOU-MENTAL importance we attach to all 
that we do. 

And now, if you’re free for another 
moment or two, 

Follow along, tune in on our talk, keep 
in view 

How each one addresses the other, or 
makes a beret 

Of the words that apply to himself he 
finds fit to say. 

Like heroic Samnites, we stand there and 
slug away 

Until evening at last puts an end to the 
mutual fray. 

In his judgment I go down as a new 
Alcaeus, 

And my view of him? As one clearly 
destined to free us 
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Of Callimachus’s being unique. If this is 
too weak 

And he wants something stronger, I argue 
that now no longer : 

Will Mimnermus be thought of alone as 
completely above 

All others who take as their subject the 
pleasures of love, 

And nurse their ‘‘ellergy’’ for fair 
Aphrodite’s haunts: 

I name him Mimnermus, and that seems 
to be what he wants. 

I have to put up with a lot, so long as 
I write 

To please the NEVER UNRUFFLED RANKS OF 
THE POETS, 

So long as I beg on my knees for public 
approval. 

Now that my studies are over, my sanity 
restored, 

I can safely close my ears when they start 
to recite. 

Poets who write bad verses are laughed 
at, but they 

Like what they write and set themselves 
up as good models; 

If you can’t find a word to say on the 
subject, 

They can, and do, and are pleased to hear 
themselves praised. 

But the man with the nerve to have 
written legitimate verse, 

Will correctly assume the role of the 
sensible critic: 

He will dare strike out the words, exiling 
them, 

As it were, from the precincts of Vesta, 
even though they 

Still want to hang around home—as soon 
as he finds 

Them lacking in dignity, gravity, good 
solid sense. 

He will bring once again to the light, 
make known to his people 

What has long lain hidden in darkness 
but deserves reviewing: 

The splendid language and style of 
oldsters like Cato 

Or Cethegus, at present kept out of sight 
and disfigured 

By sheer neglect, or silted over by age. 

The true poet makes good use of the 
new inventions 

In language and style—their usefulness 
brought them to birth 

And kept them alive, after all. The strong, 
clear stream of his verse 

Flows evenly, purely along. He will pour 
out his wealth, 

And fertilize the Latian land with his 
richness of speech. 


He will prune back the overthick growth, 
keep cultivating 

The rough spots, applying his instinct for 
order and neatness, 

Uproot the things that lack native 
strength. He will Twist 

AND TURN AND MANEUVER, but LOOK LIKE 
HE’S PLAYING, 

As a dancer who foots the soft Afternoon 
of a Faun 

Can change the beat and clomp on the 
boards like a Cyclops. 


To sum up these lines, let us observe 
that Horace is being reasonably funny 
about a reasonably serious subject. 
Here is the translator’s problem as it 
affects content. Also, with respect to 
style, Horace interweaves his ideas and 
criticisms about the tradition, saying 
that it is a tradition, that the writer 
contributes to it, that his style is a mat- 
ter of training, constant practice, 
steady practice, much more than self- 
expression or novelty for novelty’s 
sake. Third, with respect to personal- 
ity, Horace has one! One _ which 
eighteenth-century men of letters as- 
sumed to be a model for their own,5 
but also one which nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century writers have found 
fascinating and sympathetic. And I 
imagine that every attempt to convey 
again what Horace first found the right 
words for involves a kind of new criti- 
cism of the selfsame content, of these 
canons of style, of this radiant person- 
ality. 

For in conclusion I submit that trans- 
lation has the right to pose as a form 
of ‘‘new criticism,’’ perhaps of ‘‘per- 
ennial criticism,’’ in a more liberal 
wording of the phrase. It brings us 
much new material for the care and 
feeding of the human mind. It even in- 
vites criticism and even the public 
seems to censor and value it — and I 
do not speak of the unspeakable pub- 
lisher’s gambit: ‘‘How many classroom 
adoptions can you guarantee?’’ We may 
criticize new translations for their neg- 
lect of rhetorical qualities and their 
overemphasis on imagery or on a dic- 
tion that is thought of as new when it’s 
merely brutal, or obscure and minatory 
like modern poetry. We may chide 
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translators for overindulgence in topi- 
cal allusions and an idiom that is 
merely fashionable and_ therefore 
ephemeral. We may justifiably scold 
translations for their wanton neglect of 
apparatus that would enable the every- 
man reader to judge the material more 
completely, e.g., adequate historical in- 
troductions, notes, maps, prosopogra- 
phy in some form. 

But we should also countenance these 
efforts and endure these translators for 
having carried over (translated) to our 
farther shores the souls of the departed 
who were destined for immortality. We 
may wish to thank translations that 
ring true for having attuned our ears 
again to the sound of ancient instru- 
ments and the music of great compos- 
ers. We must admit that theirs is in 


fact a natural and positive result of 
what constitutes a large part of our in- 
tellectual conviction and spiritual labor 
as teachers of the Classics, a literature 
worth being translated and so handed 
on, a realm of knowledge ultimately 


worth entering no matter how shaggy 
is the boatman, or how leaky is the 
vessel that lands us again on these 
shores. 


Indiana University 
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1 J. W. Mackail, Modern Library translation of 
Virgil. 

2 Ibid. . 

3 Rolfe Humphries’ translation of the Aeneid. 


4+ Quoted with permission from The Satires and 
Epistles of Horace (University of Chicago Press, 
Phoenix Book, 1959) Ep. 2. 2. 65-125; copyright 
(1959) by the University of Chicago. 
5 For example, Dr. Johnson took lines 109-10 as 
the motto for his Dictionary: 
at qui legitimum cupiet fecisse poema 
cum tabulis animum censoris sumet honesti. 
More emphatically I would draw attention to line 
120: 
vemens et liquidus puroque simillimus amni. 
This is, I believe, the locus classicus of Denham's 
famous quatrain in Cooper’s Hill: 
Oh could I flow like thee and make thy 
stream 
My great example, as it is my theme! 
Though deep, yet clear, though gentle, 
still not dull, 
Strong without rage, without o’erflowing, 
full. 
Denham's image of aesthetic doctrine (1642) had 
a pervasive influence on subsequent 18th-century 
style, as Pope's parody at the other end of the 
span (1728) wildly affirms (Dunciad 3. 169-72): 
Flow, Welsted, flow! like thine inspirer, 
Beer; 
Though stale, not ripe; though thin, yet 
never clear; 
So sweetly mawkish, and so smoothly dull; 
Heady, not strong; o’erflowing, though not 
full. 
EFighteenth-century writers knew, loved and used 
their Horace. After this, Tennyson's version of 
the same passage seems a trifle watered down 
(The Poet’s Mind): 
Clear and bright it should be ever, 
Flowing like a crystal river. 
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ANTIQUARIANISM, FICTION AND HISTORY 
IN THE FIRST DECADE OF LIVY 


JOHN PINSENT 


HE FIRST DECADE of Livy presents 

the historian with a problem.! The 
first book contains the mythological and 
regal history of Rome. It raises special 
problems of its own. The other nine 
books purport to provide a detailed, 
year-by-year account of the history of 
the Roman Republic from its founda- 
tion until 292 B.c. By then the con- 
quest of Italy was virtually complete. 
This was the formative period of the 
Roman constitution, and of the institu- 
tions through which the Romans later 
administered the whole Mediterranean 
area. Livy’s account should be ex- 
tremely valuable. 

But from the time of Niebuhr, the 
first great critical Roman historian,” 
scholars have found good reason to 
doubt in turn all the elements of this 
‘tradition’? of Roman Republican his- 
tory. The full tide of critical history, 
represented perhaps by Ettore Pais,* 
seems to be ebbing. We may be enter- 
ing a new age of faith. But some schol- 
ars still accept little that does not rest 
upon the authority of Polybius. They be- 
lieve that the tradition of Roman his- 


tory before the Punic wars has been 
successively invented and distorted by 
generations of Roman annalists in the 
interest of different parties. 

Beloch and De Sanctis,4 however, es- 
tablished the essential accuracy of the 
Fasti, the list of supreme magistrates 
of the Roman Republic which provided 
Livy with his chronological framework. 
The beginning of the list may contain 
invention by which the heroes of the 
infant Republic were accommodated in 
the Fasti: M. Junius Brutus is certainly 
legendary, and Aternius and Tarpeius 
are hard to credit.5 Various minor 
shifts and variants are also apparent. 
But the list as a whole can be trusted. 
Moreover, Fraccaro has recently shown 
how sound history can be inferred and 
the tradition corrected simply from the 
names in the list themselves:® plebe- 
ians, for example, were not excluded 
from office in the earliest years of the 
Republic. 

But Livy gives a good deal more than 
Fasti. He includes some notices (2. 21. 1 
is the first good example) cast into a 
laconic form which has suggested the 
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‘*Pontifical Annals.’’ The Romans knew 
writing from the sixth century, and 
used it for Fasti and treaties. These 
survived, and there is no need to sup- 
pose that the Annals must have been 
destroyed in the Sack of Rome. 

But the attempt to trace such notices 
back to contemporary record fails 
on two counts. First, the Annals as 
published during the pontificate of 
P. Mucius Scaevola (130 — ca. 115 B.c.) 
certainly contained a good deal of in- 
vented material: a late but reliable 
epitome of Roman mythological history, 
the so-called Origo gentis Romanae, 
cites the fourth book for Alban legends.? 
Second, Roman writers regarded the 
laconic form, which McDonald has 
called the Annalistic style,“ as proper 
for certain types of historical notice. It 
is likely that they cast into it material 
which they derived from other sources 
than the Annals, and even that which 
they invented. The inference from form 
to content is therefore invalid. 


But the place names recorded in the 
traditional account of the conquest of 
Italy appear and disappear, if plotted 


on a series of successive maps, in a 
way of which a plausible military and 
historical explanation can be given. It 
is not likely that invention would have 
been so accurate or so thorough, or so 
capable of deceiving other ages than its 
own. Place names may be added to the 
Fasti as reliable elements in the tradi- 
tion. The two together provide a suffi- 
cient framework for the reconstruction 
of early Roman history. 

Most of the rest of Livy is elaboration. 
Some of it is pure rhetoric, palpable 
and enjoyable in accounts of battles, 
palpable but frustrating in constitution- 
al history. Some of it is the retrojection 
of contemporary political controversy. 
Rhetoric and propaganda were two of 
the ways in which the annalists worked 
up the bare bones of historical notices 
into literary history. The whole of Livy’s 
first decade might profitably be ana- 
lyzed not in terms of its sources, as 
was done by Soltau,” but in terms of 
the literary character of the passage. 
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Pseudo-archival material could be dis- 
tinguished from rhetorical set-pieces, 
family traditions and stories, like the 
‘“‘March on Rome,” which were fitted 
in more than once wherever the con- 
text seemed appropriate. 

But the annalists also elaborated 
their material by incorporating the 
work of Roman antiquarians. The an- 
tiquarian works on ritual survivals 
which are no longer fully understood. 
Roman priests were tenacious of such 
survivals. Augurs and lawyers pre- 
served precedents. The whole tenor of 
Roman culture encouraged antiquarian- 
ism. The rest of this paper will examine 
one instance of Roman antiquarianism 
and show how it has been incorporated 
in different places in the work of Livy. 

The context of this example is 
the Latin right, which remained a fruit- 
ful juridical concept of the Roman pub- 
lic law into the late Empire. It was 
derived from the early relations of the 
Romans with the Latins. The basic 
treaty with the Latins, probably made 
at the beginning of the fifth century, 
survived until 90 B.c. Its terms have 
been preserved, probably fairly accu- 
rately, by Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
who represents the tradition in a form 
intended as propaganda for the Empire 
of Augustus in the Greek-speaking 
world. Latin rights seem to have been 
legally derived from the treaty even 
if it was to some extent a codification 
of earlier customary practice. But there 
is little evidence for the practical de- 
tails of the relationship between the 
Romans and their Latin allies, and, in 
particular, how they solved that thorny 
question, the command problem. 

The Hadrianic writer Sextus Pompei- 
us Festus made an epitome of the 
dictionary, De significatu verborum, of 
the Augustan scholar Verrius Flaccus. 
In the article introduced by the word 
‘‘praetor’’ he quotes a passage from 
the late Republican antiquarian Cin- 
cius. The article runs as follows: 


As praetor at the gate is now hailed a man 
who goes out to a province as pro-praetor 
or proconsul: of which matter Cincius in his 
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book on the power of the consuls says the 
custom was as follows: the Albans controlled 
affairs until the reign of Tullus: when Alba 
had then been destroyed, up to the consul- 
ship of P. Decius Mus [340 B.c.] the Latin 
peoples used to meet at Caput Ferentinae, 
which is under the Alban Mount, and confer 
the command by common counsel. 

And so, in a year in which the Romans 
had to send generals to the army at the 
bidding of the Latin name, several of our 
men used to give attention to the auspices 
on the Capitol from sunrise. When the birds 
had spoken favorably, the soldiery which 
had been sent from the Latin league used 
to hail as praetor the man in whose favor 
the birds had spoken, in order that he might 
hold that province with the name of praetor. 


What Cincius was doing was to explain 
a ritual which was still practised when 
a governor went out to his province as 
the survival of one which had been em- 
ployed in the early relations between 
the Romans and the Latins. His ex- 


planation may be brought into connec- 
tion with the notorious passage in which 


Livy seems to mean that a man was 
proconsul in 464 B.c.. Livy says that 
‘it seemed best that the consul himself 
should remain at Rome to conscribe 
all who could bear arms: in place of 
the consul, T. Quinctius should be sent 
to relieve the camp with an allied 
army”’ which was provided by the Lat- 
ins, Hernicans and Antiates.!1 Pro con- 
sule is here meant to contrast with 
ipsum consulem, much as Cicero con- 
trasts pro consulibus and pro consule 
in the eleventh Philippic.'!* But in the 
parallel passage Dionysius says that 
Quinctius had proconsular power, and 
this is probably what Livy himself, and 
the common source of both passages, 
intended. 

There are a number of other occa- 
sions in Livy when Quinctii appear in 
command of Latins without having any 
place in the regular Fasti. In 342 B.c. 
a mutiny at Capua turns into a ‘‘March 
on Rome,”’ one of the traditional stories 
which appears also in the legend of 
Coriolanus. The mutineers meet ‘‘under 
the ridge of Alba Longa,’ a phrase 
which recalls Cincius, and elect as gen- 
eral a Roman, T. :Quinctius, living on 


a farm at Tusculum.!* That detail sug- 
gests the story of Cincinnatus and the 
plough, which Livy assigns to 458 B.c. 
when L. Quinctius is dictator. Dionysius 
has it in 460 B.c. as well, when he is 
suffect consul.!® 

All this led the French scholar Pi- 
ganiol to suppose that the Quinctii were 
a Tusculan family and not a Roman 
one at all.16 They are too firmly in the 
Fasti for that. The stories only reflect 
a very strong tradition, perhaps based 
on some kind of documentary or augur- 
al evidence, that a Quinctius had acted 
as Roman general of a Latin army. In 
464 B.c., this tradition seems to have 
been combined with the constitutional 
theories of such as Cincius to make 
Quinctius into a proconsul. 

Cincius went to the tradition for his 
historical background, and in the first 
part of the passage gave a summary 
of the traditional history of the Latin 
league. The modern historian goes 
straight to the ritual and makes ‘his 
own inferences from it about the way 
in which the Romans and the Latins 
solved the command problem.!7 This 
is not the place to do more than in- 
dicate some of these inferences. 

Cincius does not mention any Roman 
troops, and the decision to ask for a 
Roman general seems to be that of the 
Latins alone. The Latins then conferred 
upon the general the right to command 
Latin troops. They could not confer the 
status of a Roman pro-magistrate, and 
the general did not need this unless he 
was to command Roman troops.!* The 
only indication that he may have done 
this comes from the final comment of 
Cincius. Provincia is a technical term 
of Roman public law, and so _ the 
praetor referred to might be the Ro- 
man praetor (later consul). The sen- 
tence might mean: ‘‘who used to hold 
that province in the name of the Ro- 
man praetor.’’ But it seems more likely 
that Cincius is here using ‘‘province’”’ 
loosely under the influence of the later 
use of the ceremony. 

It is not necessary to infer that, be- 
cause the proconsuls who inherited the 
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ceremony had the right to command 
Romans, the Roman general of the 
Latins must have had it too, and so 
that Roman troops must have been in- 
volved. Nor do the words “in a year in 
which”’ necessarily imply ‘‘every other 
year,’”’ and that in alternate years the 
Latins provided their own general. 
There is no suggestion that a Latin 
ever commanded Roman troops. 

The Latins were presumably asking 
the Romans to provide one of the 
praetors of the Latin league who are 
attested elsewhere, though only twice, 
so tenuous is the evidence for early 
Roman history.!* They came to Rome 
to appoint the man whom the Romans 
selected. It could have been normal 
procedure to indicate the city which 
was to provide the general, to leave 
the city to choose him and to march 
to his city as a ritual courtesy. 

All this need not imply that the Ro- 
mans were members of the Latin or- 


ganization. If they were, they were in 
a very special position, for they had 
made a treaty with all the other mem- 
bers. They were a match for them mili- 
tarily, besides having the advantage of 
working on interior lines and being 


protected by Latin territory from 
Aequan and Volscian raids. It is plau- 
sible enough that the Latins should of- 
ten choose a Roman general, who 
might find it easier than a Latin to 
unite the contingents from the different 
Latin cities and to work with the Ro- 
man forces. Indeed, command of the 
Latins may have been the price of Ro- 
man aid under the treaty. 

The way in which the ritual survived 
also suggests that the Romans held a 
special position. Livy shows an inter- 
mediate stage between the provision of 
a Roman general to the Latins and the 
salutation of a proconsul. In 193 he 
gives formal details of the way in 
which a consul at Rome began to deal 
with a rising of the Ligurians in the 
province to which he had been as- 
signed. 


On the authority of the fathers he mounted 
the Rostra and pronounced .. . to the allies 


JOHN PINSENT 


and to the Latin name, the magistrates and 
envoys of those who had to give soldiers, 
that they should approach him on the Capi- 
tol. From them he required fifteen thousand 
infantry and five hundred cavalry, accord- 
ing to the number of men of military age in 
each city, and thence frum the Capitol he 
ordered them to go immediately to the gate, 
and, that the matter might be hurried, to 
set out on the levy.20 


Here the ceremony described by Cin- 
cius survives in the person of the consul 
and the envoys of the Italian and Latin 
allies of Rome who had come to get 
their orders. The consul had to go to 
the Capitol to be ritually chosen: to 
save time, he took the envoys with him, 
and then went with them to the gate, 
to get saluted by them as representa- 
tives of the allied troops he was to com- 
mand. Then they returned to their cit- 
ies to levy the troops required, who 
either joined the consul at Arretium 
(cf. 35. 3.1) or went to Spain with the 
two proconsuls (35. 55.6; 56.8) whose 
ritual position was presumably that of 
deputies of the consul. 

The form under which the Romans 
organized their Italian armies in the 
second century, and their proconsuls as 
late as the time of Augustus, had been 
first determined in the fifth century, 
when they were allied only to the Lat- 
ins and Hernicans. The survival en- 
ables the historian to reconstruct the 
earlier period, and indicates its impor- 
tance. 
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USES OF LATIN 


The columnist Sydney J. Harris deserves a 
citation for the frequent support and en- 
couragement he gives to the study of Latin. 
Writing in the Charlotte (N.C.) Observer of 
last April 17 (clipping from John L. Brink- 
ley, now studying the Classics at Oxford 
as a Rhodes Scholar), he had this to say: 


A HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT in West Virginia 
has written to ask me if I think he should 
continue with his Latin studies. ‘‘Has Latin 
done you any good,’ he inquires, “and is 
it useful in your work?”’ 

The answer is ‘‘yes’”’ to both these ques- 
tions. Nobody can speak, write, or under- 
stand English properly unless he has some 
rudimentary knowledge of Latin. For Eng- 
lish is a hybrid language —fewer than half 


our words are native, and the rest are 
borrowed from foreign tongues, mostly 
Latin. 


In no other language, for instance, do we 
find so many native nouns taking Latin 
adjectives. The adjective for ‘‘mouth’’ is not 
‘‘mouthy’’ but ‘‘oral,’’ which is straight from 
the Latin. 

Likewise, ‘‘nose’’ 
gives us “ocular,” 
tal,” “son” gives us 
us “domestic,” “sun” 
‘solar’? and “lunar.”’ 
of similar cases. 

We don’t even have native English ad- 
jectives for the four seasons: fall is ‘‘au- 
tumnal,’’ winter is ‘‘hibernal,’’ spring is 
“vernal,” and summer is “estival.” The 
first words a child learns, ‘‘mama’’ and 
“daddy,’’ take Latin adjectives — ‘“mater- 
nal”’ and *‘paternal.”’ 

English is primarily a ‘‘loan-language.”’ 
If you want to know how much, read any 
of the books by Otto Jespersen, the great 


gives us ‘“‘eye’’ 
‘“‘mind”’ gives us “‘men- 
“filial,” ‘“‘house” gives 
and ‘“‘moon” give us 
There are hundreds 


Danish philologist, and you may be sur- 
prised at the enormous debt we owe not 
only to Latin and Greek but also to the 


Scandinavian languages, to French, and to 
the Germanic influences upon Old English. 

A foreigner learning English would find 
it insuperably difficult if he did not have 
a solid base in Latin. This explains why 
educated foreigners are able to pick up our 
tongue so rapidly, and why some uneducated 
foreigners can live here 30 years without 


really grasping the language. 


we see by the Papers editor GRAVES H. THOMPSON 


As an important parenthesis, I found my 
own Latin (shaky as it is) of great use 
while traveling through Europe. I was able 
to get along handily in Italian after only 
six weeks of living in Florence. My French 
is at least passable, using the glue of Latin 
to stick together French and English words. 

Studying the classic languages is neither 
a waste of time nor a form of intellectual 
snobbishness; it is, rather, the quickest and 
most permanent way to master one’s Own 
tongue and to become a genuine citizen in 
the community of man, past and present. 


LATIN FOR TOURISTS 


longish article appearing 

1958 Holiday, presented 
an interesting discussion of the values of 
Latin study. Excerpts from the article, 
which was entitied ‘“‘Who Said Latin Is 
Dead?,”’ are printed below. 


Mario Pei, in a 
in the November, 


Wuy bdo WE still study Latin? Because it 
is a language of culture, literature, and 
philosophy, a sample of the ancient Indo- 
European from which our modern Western 
languages sprang. Because it is the vehicle 
of Western thought, the carrier of the com- 
mon concepts upon which our civilization 
rests. Because, more than any other lan- 
guage, Latin enters into the. great word 
stock of the English tongue. 

This you can easily prove by running your 
eye over a few pages of your dictionary. 
Despite the fact that English is originally 
and basically Germanic, you will find that 
about 75 per cent of the words either came 
to us directly from Latin, or passed from 
Latin into French or Italian and then into 
English, or came to us from Greek through 
Latin. . . . Anyone who has studied Latin 
knows the meanings of thousands of English 
words. 

But has Latin any value as a tourist lan- 
guage? Surprisingly, the tongue of Caesar, 
Cicero, and Vergil is much used for inter- 
national exchanges, and is frequently em- 
ployed in lands whose spoken tongues stem 
from it. 


Every truly educated person in France, 
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Spain, Italy, and Latin America has some 
knowledge of Latin — usually far beyond 
that acquired in our high-school courses. In 
non-Romance countries such as Germany, 
Holland, Sweden, Norway, the physician, 
lawyer, judge, even the scientist or engi- 
neer is almost certain to know Latin. The 
Catholic priest, often the Protestant minis- 
ter and Jewish rabbi as well, can speak 
Latin fluently. 

This widespread use of Latin goes back to 
the Middle Ages, when it was the inter- 
national language of Western scholarship, 
and a student could go from Oxford to the 
Sorbonne or Heidelberg, or any university 
in Europe, using Latin not only in the class- 
room but in his everyday relations with fel- 
low students... . 

The Latin tradition was strong in the 
United States down to the days of Long- 
fellow, and no high-school student escaped 
it. And today it remains the favorite for- 
eign tongue of American high schools, and 
is almost as much of a must as it is in 
Western European countries. How can a 
physician escape Latin when most parts of 
the body have Latin names? How can the 
lawyer get away from Latin, when he must 
deal in alibis and aliases? How can the 
scientist flee from words like quantum iner- 
tia and radioactivity? 

Thus the tourist may occasionally fall 
back on Latin. He may, as happened to a 
friend traveling in Hungary, get directions 
in Latin from a priest, or, as happened to 
another traveler in Rumania, use Latin in 
addressing a peasant, be understood, and 
manage to understand the essential parts of 
the reply in Rumanian. 

What kind of language is Latin? Most 
Latin students (and teachers) forget that 
literature now used in_ schools — Julius 
Caesar's front-line dispatches from the Gal- 
lic War, Cicero’s flowery invective against 
Catiline the conspirator, or Vergil’s resound- 
ing descriptions of Aeneas’ wanderings after 
the fall of Troy — bear the same relation to 
the Roman’s spoken tongue that Eisen- 
hower’s communiqués from North Africa, 
Clay’s speeches in the Senate, and the 
verses of Robert Browning bear to every- 
day spoken English. There was a military, 
an oratorical, and a literary Latin. There 
was also a spoken Latin, uttered in short, 
choppy sentences, with a minimum of sub- 
ordinate clauses, and larded with slang and 
vulgarisms. Plautus, who wrote plays deal- 
ing with the life of the lower classes in 
the 3rd century B.c., has left some inter- 
esting samples of this spoken language. But 
the writers of the early Christian Church, 
whose main concern was to convert pagans 
into Christians, are even more _ popular. 


Many of their works are frankly propaganda, 
and propaganda will lose its value if it’s 
over the heads of the listeners. 

The Catholic Church has preserved this 
popular Latin as it was spoken, say, in the 
5th century a.v., the period of the Em- 
pire’s downfall. You can speak it today 
with millions of people. You can write it 
in telegrams. Some time ago a Berlin pro- 
fessor who had had an accident was asked 
about his condition by the Italian Minister 
of Education. His reply: “Caput  ossis 
femoris fractum. Spero consolidationem. 
Gratias multas.’”’ (“Hipbone broken. Hope 
it will heal. Many thanks.’’) 

A truly ‘‘dead” language does not grow. 
International Latin does. Throughout the 
ages, words and expressions have been 
added to the language to keep it current. 

How would you say “railroad,’’ ‘‘armored 
cruiser,’’ concepts the ancient Romans did 
not have? 

By coinages such as ferrea via (iron 
road), loricata navis (breastplated ship). 

How would you say ‘“A-bomb,”’ “radio 
newscast’’? 

By the phrases globus atomica vi dis- 
plodens (ball exploding by atomic power), 
and radiophonica diurnorum actorum com- 
municatio (radiophonic communication of 
daily happenings). ‘Bombing plane” is veli- 
volum ignivomis globis verberans (sail-bear- 
ing flying machine striking with fire-vomit- 
ing balls). ‘‘Matches’’ are ramenti sulphu- 
rati (brimstoned chips), and the very mod- 
ern American “O.K."’ is translated by the 
very ancient amen. 

Even U.S. place names are translated in- 
to ‘‘modern”’ Latin, with Green Bay, Wis., 
coming out as Sinus Viridis, Springfield as 
Campifons, and Little Rock as Petricula. 
The Vatican takes care of keeping the lan- 
guage abreast of the times, issuing a per- 
iodic word list of current coinages, prepared 
by Monsignor Antonio Bacci, Pontifical Sec- 
retary of Briefs to Princes, and one of the 
greatest living authorities on Latin. 


LATIN IN THE SCHOOLS 


here and there seem to 
indicate that the youthful appreciate the 
value of Latin when given the opportunity — 
and good teaching. From the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, July 8: 


Little items from 


A NEW LIVELY INTEREST in Latin is pepping 
up a visiting Latin teacher. 

“Latin enrollment is up in schools every- 
where,”’ says Sister James Mary, Braintree, 
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Mass., ‘“‘because of the new emphasis on 
languages —and science.”’ 

Sister James Mary said her chief 
message to other teachers is that ‘Latin 
is not dead. It’s as alive as ever—and 
it’s up to the teachers to impart this en- 
thusiasm to their students.”’ 

Gone are the days, says Sister James 
Mary, when you're launched in Latin read- 
ing with Gallia est omnis divisa in tres 
partes. “We start with simple stories, now. 
And we use the direct method—using it 
conversationally as French and Spanish are 
taught. 

‘‘We also link it up with present-day life,’’ 
she adds.... 

Sister James Mary ... teaches both boys 
and girls. “Girls,’’ she smiles, ‘‘work harder. 
But boys are more interesting in linking 
Latin up with today. They add the spice.” 

It was a boy who gave her one of her 
‘‘teaching rewards.”’ 

“We were studying the battle of the 
Nervii. One of the boys, his eyes shining, 
said to me, ‘I’d sure like to see it. Boy, 
it'd make a good movie!’ ” 


Ninety per cent of teen-agers queried by 
the Gilbert Youth Research Co. ‘‘put a high 
value on good spelling,’’ according to an 
article in the Richmond Times-Dispatch 
(March 14). Suggestions for improving spell- 
ing included the following: 


“Take all English courses available, take 
Latin, and practice,” advised 17-year-old 
Terry Penniman of Sac City, Iowa. 

The idea of learning to spell by going 
to the very roots of the English language 
was popular among good spellers. 

“Let them read their own language and 
others, that they may learn spelling through 
memory and knowledge of derivations 
rather than through ridiculously non-ex- 
istent rules,” said R. Gordon, 17, of Belmont, 
Mass... . 


The desire to study Latin brings a West 
Virginia girl 300 miles each summer to at- 
tend Latin classes in Richmond, Va. The 
story appeared in the Richmond Times-Dis- 
patch (July 23): 


Slab Fork, deep in the hills of West Vir- 


we see by the papers 


ginia’s coal-mining country, is a tough place 
to live for a girl like Melissa Durvin, 15, 
who has set her heart on a career in the 
foreign service. 

Melissa likes foreign languages and knows 
she’ll need them to get her job. To get 
ready for college, she’s spending her sum- 
mers in Richmond studying Latin, which 
she can’t get at home. During the 
winter, Melissa attends a high school in 
Sophia, W. Va. The school’s entire foreign 
language curriculum consists of two years 
of French... . 

She decided to travel 300 miles to Rich- 
mond, live with her grandmother, and study 
at the John Marshall summer school... . 

Melissa chose Latin, she says, because it 
is basic to other languages she may take 
in college. 

{After majoring in foreign languages — 
probably French—at the University of 
North Carolina, she says,] “I want to work 
in an American embassy in the Middle East, 
or maybe Paris. If I can’t do that, I'll try 
to get a job as a United Nations inter- 
proter.”". .. 


Things are not so rosy in the California 
public schools, to judge from an article in 
the December, 1958 Vassar Alumnae Maga- 
zine by Mrs. Anne Williams Britton of San 
Francisco. The article was forwarded by 
Prof. E. Adelaide Hahn of Hunter College. 
A brief excerpt follows. 


. . . The junior [high] schools are par- 
ticularly deficient in language teaching. 
None offer Latin, the language basic to all 
the commonly offered modern tongues. This 
omission is all the more serious in view 
of the apparent deficiency of our schools in 
teaching grammar. A teacher of adults in 
the state night schools confided that his 
major task was to instruct his class in Eng- 
lish, or basic grammar; and I know from 
personal tutorial experience of a gifted thir- 
teen-year-old who was ignorant of the per- 
sons of a verb, the existence of perfect 
tenses, and the functions of the reflexive, the 
possessive, the direct and indirect object 
pronouns. Let us say, then, that the junior 
high schools have a particular need for 
Latin in their curricula... . 
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B O O K R E V l E W S editor FRED W. HOUSEHOLDER, JR. 


The Gold of Troy: the Story of Heinrich 
Schliemann and the Buried Cities of Ancient 
Greece, by Ropert Payne. New York: Funk 
and Wagnalls Co., 1959. Pp. 273. Illustrated. 
$3.95. 


Ir IS TRULY AMAZING how some men can 
consciously or unconsciously have the im- 
pact that they do on certain areas of knowl- 
edge and'human experience. The romantic 
Heinrich Schliemann was such a man. In- 
spired by ‘“‘the enduring flame’’ of Homer 
in a manner that today is considered highly 
unscientific, he has done more than any 
other person perhaps to lay the foundations 
of one of the youngest of the sciences and 
the oldest of interests, archeology. His name 
is now eternally linked with the greatness 
of Troy, Mycenae and Tiryns, a man whose 
unshakeable faith in the veracity and reality 
of Homer was matched only by his own 
success in the business world of his day. 
Schliemann was a man of boundless energy, 
immense mental powers and an insatiable 
drive for recognition and success. 

In this biography, The Gold of Troy, 
the distinguished English writer, Robert 
Payne, brings Schliemann to life once 
again. There has been more than one liter- 
ary tribute to Schliemann of late but this 
book is the only recent effort dedicated 
entirely to the fiery and unpredictable self- 
educated son of a German parson of Meck- 
lenburg, a region replete with German lore 
and legend which were destined to influence 
Schliemann throughout the course of his 
entire life. 

This man mastered twelve or thirteen 
languages, rose from a penniless grocery 
clerk to an international traveler and suc- 
cessful merchant with business interests in 
far-flung areas of the world, including the 
United States, Cuba, France and Russia, 
and sought the fulfilment of his own destiny 
in the mystery of the past. Against all 
reason, this fantastic German (who gained 
American citizenship among countless other 
achievements), who always carried with him 
a paperbound edition of Homer’s Iliad and 
Odyssey, dreamed of ““‘The Gold of Troy’’ 
and even believed (after his electrifying 
discoveries) that he possessed the ashes of 
Odysseus, the crown jewels of the Trojan 
Empire and the golden death masks of 


Agamemnon and countless other figures of 
the heroic Greek past. 

Payne tries to provide a kind of central 
theme to Schliemann’s life by suggesting 
that his entire life was dominated by a lust 
for gold. Intense desire and frustrated sex- 
ual feelings, Payne feels, almost drove this 
remarkable person to insane lengths. In 
other words, Schliemann was a man whw 
could not find himself; he did not have a 
satisfactory inner life. 

This reviewer’s personal opinion is that 
Payne has perhaps’ exaggerated’ these 
‘“‘drives’’ in Schliemann. Outwardly success- 
ful, Schliemann was the kind of man who 
could not rest satisfied with mediocrity, 
with what we could call ‘‘the better (mate- 
rial) things of life,” but craved recognition 
in the intellectual and spiritual worlds. 

Schliemann can now be admired, no mat- 
ter how egocentric or cantankerous he may 
have seemed to his contemporaries nor how 
unscientific he may seem to modern ar- 
cheologists. He craved affection as well 
as recognition. The childlike Sophia Engas- 
tromenos, his second wife, provided him 
with the tender kind of love that he needed, 
and he certainly loved her and his children 
intensely. 

Here is the amazing case of a man who 
was determined to make a mark upon the 
world and who did. 

JOHN E. RExINE 
Colgate University 


Roman Literary Portraits, by Ear Lér- 
STEDT. English translation by P. M. Fraser. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1958. Pp. ix, 204. 
21s. 


THIS COLLECTION of essays and lectures by 
Léfstedt was originally published in Sweden 
(1956) after the death of the author, under 
the title Romare (Romans). The English 
title is not completely descriptive of the 
nine chapters, which are as follows: I. The 
Cultural Legacy of Antiquity; II]. The Back- 
ground of Roman Literature; III. Aspects 
of the History of Roman Love-Poetry; IV. 
Cicero’s Life and Work; V. A Roman Publi- 
cist and Historian; VI. Roman Financiers; 
VII. Tacitus as an Historian; VIII. The 
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Style of Tacitus; IX. Marcus Aurelius and 
His Age. 

There are five portraits done with some 
degree of thoroughness: two from the field 


of history, Sallust and Tacitus; one from 
the field of love-poetry, Propertius; the 
Roman orator and humanist, Cicero; and 
one Roman emperor, Marcus’ Aurelius. 
There are three portraits more sketchily 
executed from the field of finance, and 
two pages devoted to another love poet, 


Cornelius Gallus. 

The treatment of Propertius is appreciative 
and sympathetic. L6fstedt sees his poetry 
as characteristic of the early Roman in its 
“powerful colouring, tense patriotic fervor, 
and outspoken realism.’’ The portrait of Sal- 
lust under the title, Roman Publicist and 
Historian, is created with judgment and 
insight. Sallust was the originator of a new 
style in prose and a new form of historical 
writing. In both he is the predecessor of 
Tacitus. The greatest merit of Sallust is his 
ability to characterize personalities, but as 
an historian his trustworthiness is weakened 
by bias, both conscious and unconscious, 
against the aristocracy. Léfstedt pays trib- 
ute to Cicero for the unique collection of 
personal letters, for his preéminence in 
oratory and style with its continuing in- 
fluence on western culture. To Cicero also 
we owe the ancient concept of humanitas. 
We are not surprised to find Atticus in the 
chapter on Roman financiers, but the idea 
of treating Lucullus and Augustus under 
such a heading is novel and _ intriguing. 
In the study of Tacitus, according to L6f- 
stedt, one must see him first as an individual 
and an artist, with a dominating interest 
in the personal element in history. Marcus 
Aurelius is portrayed as a devoted student 
of rhetoric with the tendency of the age 
toward archaism. 

In his attempt to evaluate the legacy of 
Greece and Rome to the western world 
Lofstedt mentions the Greek freedom of 
thought and feeling for style, and the Roman 
talent for organization and law. But he 
concludes, “‘The Greco-Roman concept of 
humanity, and the classical form with its 
demand for the pure line, for what is posi- 
tive and exact, are two of the leading ele- 
ments in the legacy of antiquity to poster- 
ity."" He adds a third bequest, from Rome: 
‘the oecumenical notion, and the concept of 
a world-state.”’ 

This is an attractive volume and the style 
is easy and agreeable. The ideas are clearly 
presented and logically developed. There is 
some inconsistency in the handling of quo- 
tations, explained perhaps by the informal- 
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ity of the original lectures. There are 
many quotations, mostly from the Latin, 
some in the original only, some with trans- 
lation following, some with translation pre- 
ceding the original, and some only in 
translation. Quotations in the original, un- 
less indented and set apart, are generally 
italicized, but occasionally italics are lack- 
ing, as on page 112. This book is to be 
recommended to anyone interested in the 
classical world and its still-living influence. 


Verci. E. Hiatr 
Butler University 


Tacitus, the Man and His Work, by CLar- 
ENCE W. MENDELL. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press; London: Oxford University Press, 
1957. 


MENDELL’S CONTRIBUTIONS to Tacitean studies, 
especially in the field of MS tradition, are 
noteworthy. In this latest work he tells us 
that he ‘thas attempted to gather the chief 
products of 450 years of Tacitean studies 
and to present them concisely or to indicate 
where they may most readily be found.”’ 
This may suggest to some that the work is 
a detailed source book; actually it is made 
up of leisurely, provocative essays in an 
engaging and lucid style with, however, an 
astonishing paucity in many sections of di- 
rect references to previous scholarly ma- 
terial. The book is in two parts, the first 
devoted to chapters on Tacitus’ life, reli- 
gious and philosophical position, technique 
of composition, digressions, reporting of mil- 
itary affairs and sources; the second in- 
volves the transmission of the text. The 
bibliography at the end is judiciously se- 
lected. 

While the conclusions are not startling, 
the reasoning is sound, and there is a co- 
gency and an earnestness which often gives 
the illusion that the author is propounding 
new theses. From the outset Mendell con- 
structs a plausible portrait of Tacitus which 
emerges gradually from the Dialogus to the 
Annals, from the youthful writer “without 
strongly developed political feelings’ to the 
“bitter foe of the imperial system.’’ How- 
ever, the attitude Tacitus obviously admired 
(and shared with Pliny the Younger) was 
not one of open defiance but that of ‘‘self- 
controlled discipline combined with energy 
and patient effort.’’ The bitter tone of 
Tacitus’ later works conveys primarily a 
criticism of political vices especially ap- 
parent to his legally-trained mind, and not 
the moral vices of private life which in- 
terested Juvenal. Tacitus seems to cham- 
pion the period before Actium when, in his 
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imagination, the senate was supreme. As is 
pointed out, however, the speech of Calgacus 
in the Agricola strikes most effectively at 
the greedy imperialism of the Republic, and 
Tacitus does welcome the reign of Nerva. 
“It is the licentia of the emperors rather 
than the faults of a system which Tacitus 
abhors.”’ 

The Dialogus is set at about 81 a. for 
compelling reasons put forth by previous 
writers. Weak to me, however, is Men- 
dell’s argument that the work is early be- 
cause Tacitus cites little earlier literature 
(with the obvious exception of Cicero’s De 
Oratore). The Germania shows little of 
the wide reading which is evident in the 
Agricola, especially in the historians: could 
one not then ascribe a date earlier than 
98 to the Germania on equally tenuous 
grounds? In religious and philosophical po- 
sition Tacitus reveals himself as neither a 
believer nor a disbeliever in omens, an in- 
telligent man who realizes that ‘whether 
omens are genuine signs or mere coin- 
cidences they may properly serve his dra- 
matic purposes as a writer of vivid historical 
narrative.’ ‘“‘He assumes the conventional 


attitude, accepting the gods and fate, accept- 
ing the validity of astrology if properly un- 


derstood, and accepting also the common- 
place philosophy of conduct without any 
strict knowledge of, or interest in, the 
schools of philosophic thought.’’ It is 
strange that in this discussion no mention 
is made of a significant passage concerning 
Tacitus’ conception of historical causation 
(Hist. 1.4). Tacitus presumably accepted 
the fundamental concepts of Stoicism but 
his position is “hardly that of a political 
theorist; it is that of a good citizen shocked 
at the abuse of power, disgusted at the in- 
flux of unprincipled upstarts into a society 
and a government with a glorious and un- 
sullied past.”’ 

Sallust offered the best model but ‘‘the 
character of each work and the character 
of the various parts of each is more re- 
sponsible for the variations of style than any 
change in the working methods of Tacitus.’’ 
The author probes verbal idiosyncrasies in 
applying techniques from the drama espe- 
cially in passages of character-drawing. In 
the Annals Tacitus changed from traditional 
historiography and borrowed the dramatic 
theme of Liberty vs. Tyranny. “However it 
is foolish to think of the Annals as con- 
structed in the form of a drama and try to 
analyse it into acts and interludes.’’ Uncon- 
vincing is the contention that a decidedly 
calculated and conscious dramatic effect 
was sought in the disposition of the material, 
especially in the later books of the Annals. 
Certainly the cases of lex maiestatis are not 


selected with a view to variety, although 
the author insists to the contrary. 

The recently recovered Leiden MS of 
books 11-21 (BPL 16 B) was described and 
evaluated previously by Mendell (AJP 175 
{1954] 250ff.), and much of this material 
has been incorporated into the present work. 
The author has also previously treated the 
MSS of books 11-21 in YCS 6 (1939) 41 ff.; 
however, the groupings based on the exact 
point of ending have been changed in this 
present work, and three additional MSS are 
treated. The description of the thirty-two 
MSS is followed by remarks on collections 
of Tacitean excerpts, and a_ plausible 
stemma is constructed (p. 344). The Leiden 
MS does not show a “third inversion” (i.e., 
the transposition in 20.46 common to all 
MSS, as the result of the incorrect folding 
of a sheet), and its text is different from, 
and often superior to, that of the Second 
Medicean. The author points out that the 
possibility of its having been corrected (as 
in the cases of Y! and Y“) is not excluded, 
but is inconsistent with the evident proce- 
dure of the scribe, and accordingly the MS 
indicates a tradition distinct from the Med- 
icean. “It is clear that the old theory of a 
single MS tradition stemming from M or a 
copy of it can no longer be held. Leidensis 
represents a second tradition which con- 
tributes extensively to our reconstruction of 
the text.” On the basis of obviously careful 
research into the frequently baffling inter- 
relationships of these MSS the author has 
constructed a fairly convincing tentative 
stemma. However, the assignment to any 
one of the three groups on the basis of ter- 
mination seems an unsatisfying procedure 
in the light of the many textual agree- 
ments between MSS of different groups 
(see p. 327). 

There are several matters annoying to 
the reader which should be remedied in a 
second edition. The absence of cross refer- 
ences may give some the impression of 
‘‘patch work” writing. On p. 328 the men- 
tion of the third inversion is confusing with- 
out reference to the first two (which have 
been described in the author’s article in 
YCS already cited, p. 46). A more carefully 
organized and methodical treatment is 
clearly needed. Particularly disturbing is 
the use of more than one description for a 
given MS: on p. 300 a MS is cited as Cesena 
(from the Malatestina library, we read in 
the description), but on p. 327 the same MS 
is referred to as Malatestinus. The author 
writes of Group I on p. 327 but Class I on 
p. 338. On p. 327 in the listing of the Group 
III MSS, to the phrase “ends Fabianus in 
Pannonia’’ should be added ‘‘(or some var- 
iation of the phrase)’’ to avoid the impres- 
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sion that all MSS of Group III end precisely 
with the words above quoted. On p. 344 no 
MS is cited as the parent of Y! and Y2, 
and one is left to infer that it is K, and on 
the same page the Group III MSS are not 
marked as such; obviously they are derived 
from G. Typographical errors abound: An- 
tonius Pius (p. 16); gravissimus cives (p. 
17); Diagolus (p. 23 and elsewhere); Seu- 
tonius (passim); misprints of Greek type 
on p. 112; Britains for Britons (p. 139), ete. 
Inconsistencies in citing are many: on pp. 
2, 347, 348 we find the spelling Aesinus, else- 
where Aesinas. On p. 97 Cicero’s works are 
first cited as Cato and Laelius but a few 
lines below as Amicitia and Senectute; on 
p. 147 we find ‘‘Seneca account” but on p. 148 
“Senecan story.’’ Long quotations from Tac- 
itus are incorporated into the text, often 
making it difficult to follow the argument. 


REYNOLD L. Burrows 
San Francisco State College 


Moral Values in the Ancient World, by JoHN 
Fercuson. New York: Barnes and Noble, Inc., 
1959. Pp. 256. $5.00. 


THIS IS REALLY a curious book. It is the 
book of a ‘‘committed man’’ from a “‘com- 
mitted point of view.’’ Professor Ferguson, 
who is Professor of Classics at University 
College at Ibadan, Nigeria, has sought in 
this book to present a study of moral val- 
ues in the ancient world, but the term 
“ancient world’’ is limited to the Greeks 
(to whom most of the book is devoted), 
Romans and Hebrews (one chapter). The 
book is an attempt to study moral values 
in the pre-Christian Western world with the 
expectation that its moral values will be 
shown to lack the completeness that Chris- 
tianity had to offer, specifically Christian 
agape. 

Professor Ferguson was motivated to 
make this investigation because of the be- 
lief that no such study had hitherto been 
made. It is strange that he is unaware of 
William C. Greene’s Moira: Fate, Good and 
Evil in Greek Literature, to mention one 
pertinent book. The historically minded will 
be a little disturbed to view the Greco- 
Roman and Judaic worlds as merely’ pre- 
paratory for Christianity, as lacking the 
completeness in the moral realm which only 
Christianity in its perfection could supply. 
The book will consequently seem of more 
value to Christian theologians and preach- 
ers than to classical scholars or historians. 
The book discusses moral values in the 


Homeric Age, the values of early Greek 
society, the cardinal virtues (so*phrosune:, 
dikaiosine-, phrone-sis, andreia), friendship 
(philia), éro*s, philanthro-pia, homonoia, the 
concept of self-sufficiency or non-attachment 
and its triumph, Roman virtus (including 
extended discussions of pietas, humanitas 
and gravitas), the virtues of a Roman em- 
peror (with detailed discussions of virtus, 
pietas, iustitia, clementia, gravitas and pro- 
videntia) and the contribution of monotheis- 
tic Judaism with emphasis on the moral 
insight of the Jewish prophets. 

All this study leads Professor Ferguson 
to the foregone conclusion that Greek, Ro- 
man and Hebrew civilizations all had some- 
thing to contribute to the world of moral 
values but they were all deficient in one 
thing and that is the most important, 
namely agdpe:-, that this is something earlier 
moral systems lacked which Christianity 
alone provided. This leads Professor Fergu- 
son to believe “that the human mind seeks 
for a simple ethical principle, or at least 
to reduce ethics to its simplest proportions, 
and principles of limited application do not 
satisfy. In particular, at this point think- 
ing’ man (it is by no means true of all so- 
cieties) demands that religion and ethics 
come together. Thinking man rejects un- 
ethical religion, and though he (or she) has 
more recently aspired towards morals with- 
out religion, this is scarcely important in 
the Ancient World, where absolute atheism 
was rare, and even the Epicureans had a 
more religious approach to ethics than was 
at one time believed. I have tried to show 
that agdpe- satisfied because it was com- 
prehensive, and have assumed it to be a 
defect in earlier evaluations that they 
were not’’ (p. 10). 

From the historical point of view this 
book is based on a gross exaggeration. Ob- 
viously to look for something that doesn’t 
exist in another system of morals (or any- 
thing for that matter) and then, not finding 
it, to declare the previous system defective 
is, to say the least, a gross oversimplifica- 
tion. Of course, previous systems did not 
include Christian agdpe- precisely because 
they weren’t Christian, but of course this 
does not mean that they did not serve the 
needs of their times well, nor does it pre- 
clude their paving the way for the unique 
contribution of Christianity. Various pre- 
vious moral and religious systems have bro- 
ken down and been found wanting. We may 
well ask ourselves in how many so-called 
Christian countries does a really Christian 
system of morals prevail. The space age 
alone would seem to indicate that the Chris- 
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tian ideal has been far from realized (no 
matter how superior it may be to previous 
moral ideals), let alone practised. 


JOHN E. RExXINE 
Colgate University 


Roman Theater-Temples, by JOHN ARTHUR 
Hanson. Princeton Monograph in Art and 
Archaeology XXXIII. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1959. Pp. 112. Figs. 55. $7.50. 


THE PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS appears to 
be theatrically inclined in its 1959 publica- 
tions. After F. Fergusson’s The Idea of a 
Theater and before the eagerly awaited 
re-edition of Margarete Bieber’s The History 
of the Greek and Roman Theater, John 
A. Hanson discusses in the present volume 
the much neglected (and often outright 
denied) religious connotations of the Roman 
tectural lay-out and the archaeological evi- 
dence at our disposal. He reviews, first of 
all, in a remarkably lucid chapter, the 
textual evidence concerning the sites of 
early dramatic performances and connect- 
ing intimately such performances with the 
shrine of the divinity in whose honor the 
festivities were celebrated. The mention by 
Cicero (De Haruspicum Responso 24) of 
the presentation of the ludi scaenici of the 
Megalensian festivals ante templum in ipso 
Matris magnae conspectu is obviously of 
capital importance to the theory linking 
theatrical performances and temples. The 
same holds true with the ludi Florales, 
connection implied by a passage of Augus- 
tine (De Civ. Dei 26) mentioning ludi 
held in Carthage in honor of Caelestis, a 
sort of Flora. The primordial issue is natu- 
rally to investigate possible archaeological 
evidence linking theaters and temples, es- 
pecially those prior to the complex of the 
theater of Pompey and the temple of Venus 
Victrix in Rome. Hanson summarizes most 
satisfactorily the often complicated argu- 
ments of Italian scholars and archaeolo- 
gists on the issue of the first theatrical 
buildings in the capital, and his discussion 
of the varied opinions concerning the temple 
of Magna Mater on the Palatine and its 
theatrical area is most welcome to those 
often confused by the wealth of conflicting 
material published on the subject. The tem- 
ple of Fortuna Primigenia at Praeneste, 
the temple at Gabii and the sanctuary of 
Hercules Victor at Tivoli, although their 
exact dates are still objects of heated de- 
bate, are truly striking precursors of the 
theater-temple notion aligned by Hanson. 
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SATIRES AND 
EPISTLES 
OF HORACE 


A new translation by 
SMITH PALMER BOVIE 


Horace’s Satires and Epistles consti- 
tute a high-spirited, deft commen- 
tary on manners, morals, and literary 
tastes in the early Roman Empire. 
This new translation makes avail- 
able for the first time in many years 
a complete rendering in poetic form 
of many of Horace’s most celebrated 
contributions to Western literature. 
Mr. Bovie’s introductions to each 
book and his account of Horace’s life 
enhance the translation by adding 
what is in effect a critical biography. 
Cloth, $5.00 

Phoenix Book (P39) $1.95 


THE ODES OF 
PINDAR 


Translated by 
RICHMOND LATTIMORE 


“Succeeds better than any other 
complete translation of Pindar in 
giving . . . a sense of the color and 
power of the original.’’—MOSES HADAS 

Phoenix Book (P33) $1.25 


Through your bookseller 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, lilinois 

In CANADA: The University of 

Toronto Press, Toronto 5, Ontario 
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The theater of Pompey in Rome is obvi- 
ously a key point in the whole problem and 
the review of the textual and archaeological 
evidence for this much discussed edifice 
is methodically and laudably achieved in 
view of the complexity of the question. 

There remains to investigate the succeed- 
ing instances of shrines within theaters 
encountered in Imperial times. It is curious 
to notice that among the twenty examples 
of a cavea-shrine mustered by Hanson from 
all over the Empire, there is an unusually 
large proportion of North African sites (such 
as Leptis Magna, Tipasa, Dugga, Timgad, 
etc.) and only two instances from the East- 
ern half of the Empire (Nicopolis and 
Apamea), the rest being dispersed through 
the Roman world. To conclude, Hanson dis- 
cusses briefly various other religious ele- 
ments or aspects of Roman theatrical per- 
formances and buildings, such as the sel- 
listernium, the pompa and the interesting 
problem of the altar. 

One can only commend the author for his 
methodical approach and keen insight into 
the material under treatment. The whole 
issue of the connection of religion and 
theatrical performances within the Roman 
sphere seems definitely settled once and 
for all, and the evidence is preciously gath- 
ered here thanks to the intelligent assem- 
blage and review of all the evidence by 
the author. As in many complex issues 
which often do not seem to be exhausted, 
a number of questions arise out of this 
carefully prepared monograph: above all, 
the nature of the divinities honored by 
dramatic festivals and the archaeological 
evidence concerning their theater-temples. 
It seems curious that quite a number of 
these divinities, although not all, have defi- 
nite fertility connotations, such as Magna 
Mater, Ceres (who presided over the Leptis 
Magna and Dugga theaters), Fortuna Pri- 
migenia, Flora, to some extent Venus Victrix. 
Of course one is awfully tempted to look to 
the Hellenistic East for the possible in- 
fluences exerted from that direction on 
Rome, although any definite evidence so 
far is not available for the architectural 
lay-out of temples and theaters. The sup- 
posed inspiration of Pompey’s _ theater 
based, according to Plutarch (Vit. Pomp. 
42. 3), on the constructions admired by Pom- 
pey at Mytilene is tantalizing and frustrating 
in view of the lack of evidence. It may very 
well be, as Hanson points out, that a topo- 
graphical collocation of theater and temple 
accidentally achieved in Mytilene appealed 
to the Roman tastes of Pompey, since there 
instance of a theatron- 


is so far no known 
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shrine among Greek theaters. It may prove 
useful, however, to examine the Greek, and 
especially Hellenistic overtones of this is- 
sue, and one can only hope that Hanson 
will tackle these other allied problems after 
his intelligent study of the Roman aspect 
of the theater-temple combination. 


KENAN ERIM 
New York University 


Dictionary of French Literature, edited by 
Sipney D. Braun. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1958. Pp. xv, 362. $10.00. 


THIs Is ONE of the most useful books which 
has come into my hands in many years, 
although it is in some respects disappoint- 
ing. It is useful because no other reference 
book in English provides so much compact 
information on French literature from the 
Middle Ages to Francoise Sagan. The ar- 
ticles on literary movements, schools and 
genres are written by competent scholars, 
and usually contain enough bibliographical 
information to be helpful. The system of 
cross references to authors and _ titles 
should be very useful. 

The severe critic may well say that its 
bibliographical suggestions are not up to 
date, that they are so fragmentary that they 
serve little purpose, and could even mislead 
a student. The Montaigne bibliography for 
instance, omits Pierre Villey; no Ronsard 
item since 1921 is mentioned; under Du 
Bartas he lists only Pellissier (1882); Le- 
franc is omitted under Rabelais; Lafuma 
under Pascal. Some will quarrel with the 
fact that it is ‘‘selective rather than exhaus- 
tive,’’ since no two scholars would follow 
the same criteria for inclusion or omission 
of an author. If Dr. Braun had not tried to 
capitalize on the inclusion of Francoise Sa- 
gan, I should pardon him the omission of 
some of her contemporaries of equal or 
greater merit, such as: Georges Bataille, 
Mme. Mallet-Joris, Natalie Sarraute, Dom- 
inique Rollin, Pierre Daninos, Jean Dutourd, 
Ionesco, Robbe-Grillet, Adamov, Michel Bu- 
tor. 

The sturdiness and compactness of this 
volume will make it one of the most useful 
books on the professor’s reference shelf. 
Its brevity and simplicity will make it, I 
fear, a constant companion of graduate stu- 
dents who are cramming for examinations. 
It is, as I have already discovered, a book 
that your colleagues will borrow and forget 
to return. 

SAMUEL F. Wu 
Indiana University 
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Andreae Fricii Modrevii Opera omnia, Vol. 
IV: Opuscula annis 1560-1562 conscripta, 
edidit Castmirus KUMANIECKI. Varsaviae: 
iussu Academiae Scientiarum Polonae, 1958. 
Pp. 338. Zl. 50. 


Two EARLIER voLUMES of this well-printed 
edition were noticed in CJ 52 (1957) 286f. 
The subject matter of the present volume 
will appeal only to those who have done the 
“fifty years’ reading’’ which Porson thought 
necessary for an appreciation of the niceties 
of theological controversy or to those who 
are seriously concerned with the religious 
history of Poland and the antecedents of 
Socinianism and modern’ Unitarianism. 
There are, however, a few sporadic pas- 
sages which vividly illustrate contemporary 
life and deserve the attention of an anthol- 
ogist — for example, the anecdote’ (pp. 
155-57) concerning the inn in which Fricius 
and a friend were directly exposed to the 
Plague while returning from Cracow where 
Vidimus tum non tantum domibus efferri 
multos feretris, sed et aliquot in plateis 
subito cadentes mori. 

Professor Kumaniecki’s annotations are 
concise and usually accurate. Some readers 
may feel that he has been too reticent on 
stylistic matters, but it is always difficult 
for the editor of a modern Latin text to 
know how far he should go in calling 
attention to the numerous echoes and remi- 
niscences of classical authors. For example, 
Fricius, addressing a man who was evi- 
dently the perfect type of social reformer, 
says (p. 305): Otium enim facit te insolen- 
tem et furibundum, ut quiescere non possis, 
nisi homines vexes, turbes, faciasque ex 
quadratis rotunda, ex rotundis quadrata. 
Most readers will recognize that the sen- 
tence begins with a direct or indirect re- 
flection of Catullus’ otium perdidit, and ends 
with a figure suggested by Horace, Ep. 
1. 1. 100; those who do not, would be little 
benefited by a note, and consistent annota- 
tion on this scale would produce what the 
Alexandrians justly described as a méga 
kakon. Kumaniecki has therefore limited 
himself to the identification of direct quota- 
tions and express allusions. I have noted 
but three errors, of which the most serious 
occurs on p. 314, where the source of Fri- 
cius’ allusion is said to be ‘‘Cic. De orat. 
2. 66. 266.’" One of the phrases is indeed to 
be found in the passage thus cited, but the 
context which Fricius’ had in mind is the 
oration Post reditum in senatu 6.13, and 
unless the reader knows this, he may miss 
the point of the little joke that follows. 

The Polish author (who, -it should be re- 
membered, was primarily a landed gentle- 


man, not a teacher or ecclesiastic) writes 
a Latin so comparatively pure that his edi- 
tor could have noted, without sensibly in- 
creasing the bulk of the book, all the lin- 
guistic abnormalities that might impede a 
reader. In addition to a few ghost words 
(cf. my earlier review), Fricius on occasion 
uses a few words with meanings they had 
acquired in contemporary Polish society 
(e.g., advocatus, ‘“‘judge’’) and some Med- 
iaeval terms for Christian innovations (e.g., 
compater, ‘‘god-father’’). One Humanistic 
neologism requires explanation: rabinus 
(literally ‘‘rabbi’’) is used with the mean- 
ing that may first have been given to it by 
Erasmus (e.g., Ep. 2448.45 Allen), ‘‘pseudo- 
intellectual’’ or ‘‘academic quack.’’ Prob- 
ably because sophistes suggests at least a 
superficial brilliance, Erasmus and his suc- 
cessors used rabinus to designate a profes- 
sor in whom solemn stupidity is united with 
a malicious (and perhaps cunning) resent- 
ment of his betters. The word was evidently 
needed in the sixteenth century no less than 
in our own, and it was so widely accepted 
that Fricius and later writers (e.g., Caspar 
Barthius) use it without explanation or 
apology. 

Revio P. OLIvER 
University of Illinois 


Essays in Greek History, by H. T. Wape- 
Gery. Oxford: Blackwell, 1958. Pp. xvi, 301. 


THIS VOLUME contains thirteen articles on 
Greek History concerning subjects from 
Hesiod to the end of the 5th century. Twelve 
of the articles are reprinted from journals, 
ranging in date from 1931 to 1951; one new 
essay, “The Judicial Treaty with Phaselis 
and the History of the Athenian Courts,” 
is added. The whole has been published in 
honor of Wade-Gery’s 75th birthday, under 
the editorship of A. Andrewes, with a com- 
plete bibliography of the author’s writings, 
a general Index, and an Index of passages 
discussed. 

The twelve earlier articles are reprinted 
without change save for an occasional note 
by the editor at points where Wade-Gery’'s 
opinions have markedly changed from those 
expressed at the original date. The new 
article deals with an important inscription 
(Tod, S.G.H1. 32) which proves Wade- 
Gery’s earlier hypothesis that even as late 
as the 460’s some judgments were still 
given by a Polemarch in the Polemarch’s 
court, and that, probably, this type of judg- 
ment was eliminated by the Reforms of 
Ephialtes in 462. Details of the decree in 
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question also show that Athens and Phaselis 
in the early 460’s made an agreement, sup- 
plementing an earlier one, by which Phaselis 
was given special consideration by having 
Phaselite cases come before this Pole- 
march’s court, and also by freeing Phaselis 
from appeal. These favors were granted 
apparently in return for Phaselite accept- 
ance of Athens’ imposing forum contractus 
upon cases arising from contracts made at 
Athens. The general stages of the Athenian 
law-court history are summed up on p. 195: 
before Solon, the magistrates (archons or 
Areopagites) gave judgments without ap- 
peal; in 594 Solon allowed the parties to 
appeal to the Heliaea; in 462 Ephialtes abol- 
ished the magistrate’s judgment and made 
the Heliaea the court of the first (and last) 
instance. 

The convenience of having a number of 
Wade-Gery’s outstanding articles under a 
single cover will be as welcome to scholarly 
readers of Greek History as is the opportu- 
nity, symbolized’ by this book, to honor so 
distinguished an historian. 


JoHN N. HouGH 
University of Colorado 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Come TO ATHENS (Georgia) for the Fifty- 
Sixth Annual Meeting of CAMWS, April 14- 
16, 1960. 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST to classicists will be the 
1960 Northeast Conference on the Teaching 
of Foreign Languages. The topic of the Con- 
ference will be Culture in Language Learn- 
ing, the term “culture’’ being used in its 
anthropological sense. Of the three main 
panels dealing with the teaching of culture, 
one will be entitled “Teaching Classical Cul- 
ture.’’ The 1960 Conference will be held on 
April 8 and 9 at the Ambassador Hotel, At- 
lantic City. Information and _ enrollment 
blanks may be obtained from Professor R. U. 
Pane, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
N.J. 


Miss Mary B. Dive y, Castilleja School, Palo 
Alto, Cal., is the President of the Classical 
Association of the Pacific States for 1959-60. 
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